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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1853. 








Sal LEP arethe “Mysteries of London,” 
and so environed by dangers 
that few can penetrate them. 
| The condition of large sections 
Sass} of its inhabitants is wholly un- 
known to the majority of those above them in the 
social pyramid, the wide base of which is made up 
of poverty, ignorance, degradation, crime, and 
isery. Much has been written on the subject 
within the last few years, and a large amount of 
good has been done. Still the great bulk of 
the people are ignorant and apathetic on the 
subject. Viewing the evil as a mighty one, and 
strongly impressed by the helpless—almost 
hopeless—condition of many thousands of fellow 
creatures, who cannot make themselves heard 
unless the press speak for them, we propose 
‘entering into some particulars respecting the 
lodging-houses and other dwellings in London 
inhabited by the poorer classes. 

To investigate the condition of the houses 
of the very poor in this great metropolis 
is a task of no small danger and difficulty : it is 
necessary to brave the risks of fever and other 
injuries to health, and the contact of men and 
women often as lawless and as desperate as the 
Arab or the Kafir: in addition to these obstacles, 
there is amongst the very poor a strong feeling 
against intrusion: few persons venture into 
these haunts besides the regular inhabitants, 
the London missionaries, the parish surgeon, 
and the police, and thus the extent of this great 
evil is imperfectly understood. A few years 
since it was a fashion to visit the “ Rookery ” 
of St. Giles’s, and wonder at the peculiarities of 
that strange land (and it was, perhaps, partly 
owing to these visits that some improvements 
were carried into effect); yet few of those 
visiters, and not many others, are aware of the 
numerous places in London and the Borough 
which exist at the present day in as bad a con- 
dition as any part of St. Giles’s in its worst 
time. These blots on London abound in White- 
chapel, Westminster, Spitalfields, Camden- 
town, Somers-town, Clerkenwell, Islington, Ber- 
mondsey, various parts of the Borough, &c. &. 
In many instances these hotbeds of fever and 
vice are so effectually hidden by goodly houses 
that their inhabitants are little aware of the 
poverty and degradation which exist within a 
stone’s throw from their own doors. These 
densely peopled clumps of houses, or “Rookeries” 
as they are called, are mostly inhabited by the 
poorest Irish lodging-house keepers, tramps, 
coster-mongers, thieves, and the lowest class 
of street- walkers, driven from the ©pale 
of decent society by improvidence and other 
causes. In addition to these are small shop- 
keepers, receivers of stolen goods, brokers, and 
publicans. 

The condition. of the greater part of these 
people it is difficult to describe in words which 
will convey anything like a just idea, yet it is a 
certain and melancholy fact that this dangerous 
and to the State expensive class of persons is 
alarmingly increasing in London and other large 
towns. This is easily to be accounted for. The 
poor Irish, who flock to these places, are many of 
them either unable to get employment, or are 
careless in looking for it. The women and 
children either beg, sweep crossings, or subsist 
(for it is nothing better) on the profits of the 
sale of such trifling articles as they can procure. 
The parents are mostly ignorant, so are the 
children : few are sent to school : few are taught 
any trade; and the great majority, from an early 
age, gain a precarious living in the streets : 
many become thieves (little wonder), and in 





$$ 


their turn teach others. Most of this class 
either marry young or form connections by 
which the numbers rapidly increase. There are 
other causes, which it is not our purpose in the 
present paper to inquire into. 

It is, however, certain that one important and 
leading cause of this degradation is the nature 
of the dwellings in which thousands of these 
outcasts are born, and in which they live and 
die. Improving these would do much towards 
improving them. Let us then penetrate some 
of the London shadows, and show their dis- 
tressing depth,—their degrading results. When 
the nature and extent of an evil are thoroughly 
known, efficient remedies become more probable. 
The Act for Improving the Condition of the 
Common Lodging Houses seems to be working 
well; but in justice to the poor it must be 
followed by other measures. 

So numerous are the London “ Rookeries,” 
and so generally bad, that it is difficult to fix 
upon a starting point. Circumstances, how- 
ever, lead us to the outwardly respectable 
neighbourhood of the Marlborough-street Police 
Court: here, close to Berwick-street, exists 
a little-known but badly-built and badly- 
inhabited collection of houses. The people 
of this district were, and still are, the constant 
plagues of the police: some of the public- 
houses are of the worst description. Read the 
following printed announcement copied verbatim 
from the window of a chemist’s shop close by : 
it will help to give an idea of the inhabitants :-— 


* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
ARE RESPECTFULLY INFORMED THAT 
BLACK EYES 
ARE EFFECTUALLY CONCEALED 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 


It is warranted that the Preparation is not 
Injurious to the Skin.” 


No doubt this chemical and artistic process 
is profitable practice, provided ths parties care 
sufficiently about disguise, for black eyes are 
plentiful enough. So great a nuisance and 
expense has this “Rookery” beconfe to the parish 
and police authorities that it has been deter- 
mined amongst several influential occupants in 
the parish to provide funds by voluntary sub- 
scription for the purchase of a large group of 
wretched buildings, and for the purpose of 
erecting on their site wholesome and convenient 
dwellings for the poor. The estimated sum for 
carrying out this praiseworthy design is 12,000/.: 
4,000/. have been subscribed, anda large square 
space of the worst houses in the neighbourhood 
has been cleared away, and foundations already 
laid for the new lodgings. This is a movement 
in the right direction, for it is; certain that the 
dwellings of the London poor should not be 
demolished without providing places which, 
under good regulations, they can occupy at 
moderate, yet fair cost. 

A gentleman attached to the City Mission, who 
has manifested an interest in our inquiry, saysthat 
the houses destroyed were quite abominable, and 
the inhabitants most difficult material to deal 
with. Several desperate characters had lived 
there, and only those who had seen the houses 
previously could form a just estimate of the 
benefit of their removal. Several empty houses 
in the district have been pronounced unfit for 
lodging-houses, and are untenanted. One of 
these had been occupied by a woman—a marine 
store dealer and receiver of stolen goods—now in 
Newgate awaiting her trial for some offence. 

The four sides of the square in which the im- 
provement to which we have alluded is going 
forward, consist of houses mostly let in single 
rooms, which were, before the Lodging-house Act, 
occupied by numerous lodgers, male and female. 
The houses are mostly dilapidated and dirty in 
the extreme. In one of these houses, in a cellar 





the stair-rails rotten, we found a dark apart. 
ment, in which were two bedsteads, with scanty 
and dirty covering. The flagged floor was bare 
and damp: in a part of the room stood a tin 
apparatus used for the sale of baked potatoes : 
partly under the beds were onions and baskets 
of potatoes (most of the London coster- 
mongers store their unsold fruits, flowers, vege- 
tables, fish, and other commodities in similar 
places). There was no furniture except the 
two bedsteads, in one of which was an Irish- 
man, who roused up at ourentrance. “Not up 
yet,” said the friendly missionary, “ why, it is 
nearly eleven o’clock!” “Is it so late?” said 
the tenant of this gloomy abode; “ but then-I 
was not home until past three this morning, 
not having sold my potatoes.” This man had 
six children and a lodger who slept in this place, 
as he said, and if it could be without 
the knowledge of the police, it is probable that 
several other lodgers would take up their nightly 
abode in it. 

At the back of most of the houses alluded to, 
after passing through a long passage, are small 
square badly-paved courts, like that shown in the 
engraving (fig. 3, p. 137). The water stands 
here and there in deep puddles. In those we 
saw were conveniences, as shown in the en- 
graving; a dust-heap (A), formed by a large 
stone slab, well filled with dust and refuse, 
“The dust,” said a person living here, “is not 
often taken away.” A water-tank (C). These 
are all shared amongst the lodgers in the 
cellars, say eight persons. If only five persons 
occupy each of the eight rooms in front, and 
six the two rooms in the back court, this is all 
the accommodation of water, &c. provided for 
fifty-four persons. 

On ascending the wooden steps shown in the 
engraving on the right hand we find the room also 
engraved (fig. 2). We have not selected this as 
a harrowing example of London dwellings, 
although it is bad enough. The court is enclosed 
back and front by tall houses. The room is 
little more than 7 feet long by 6 wide; the 
greatest height 6 feet 9 inches. The narrow 
bedstead, which is doubled up in the daytime, 
reaches, when let down, close to the fire-place. 
The roof and part of the walls are nm and 
mildewed with damp : through parts of the roof 
the sky is distinctly visible. Our engraving 
makes the room appear too large. 

In proceeding with this inquiry, it is important 
to describe the class of persons who occupy the 
various places visited. The room engraved is 
occupied by a married couple of about twenty- 
two or twenty-three years of age, and a little 
girl about two years old. The young man had 
been brought up amongst poor persons in the 
neighbourhood: his education had been partly 
neglected, but he had been employed in various 
ways until he obtained a situation as light-porter. 
He married a respectable young woman, a 
servant. A short time after marriage he lost 
his situation, and has since endeavoured in vain 
to obtain another. By some means he and his 
wife got into the method of cutting thin wooden 
splints, which are used in public-houses and 
cigar-shops. This, he says, is “ poor work : the 
price has become so much reduced, we are glad 
if we can manage to get two meals a day, and 
then but poor ones. We seldom can manage to 
get a fire except on Sunday, and perhaps on part 
of Monday ; and this place is very cold, there 
are so any holes. I have spoken repeatedly 
to the landlord, but he has done nothing. I pay 
ls. 6d. a week. I am 6s, 6d. back in my rent. 
The rain during the last wet weather 
into the room, sometimes upon the bed. In the 
morning and during the wet days we have a pool 
of water under the bed and on the floor. No 
one lives below : it is a kind of stable, and very 
dirty. The little child is often ill TI have 





reached by a dark staircase, the steps shaky and 


parted with many of my things.” The child 
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was small, drooping, and bleached, like many of had been originally used for 
the plants which attempt to vegetate in such were made to answer to a certain extent (in- 

















draining the flelds,"Giles’s which adjoin, will, like that of "Bt. Cle. 


| ment’s Danes, be! interféred with by Lord Pal. 


places. Yet here we have not an example of deed, as well as they could) the purpose: of) merston. 


the dire stage of London poverty. It’ is | drains in carrying away the refuse of the occu- 
but a step in the story. Here are fire-irons, pants. The ditches insummer time became: stag 
and various matters which would bring a nant, and diseases of the worst description were 
price: there the neat hand of woman—the spread over the district. At the time of the 
world’s blessing, and who in her lowest de- ; last visitation of the cholera, most of these 
vradation has a perception of the beautiful,— ditches or uncovered drains were piped and 
as given a dash of taste to the arrangement. covered over, after great exertion on the part of 
Above the mantel are several little framed some of the more intelligent of the inhabitants. 
prints; one Sanus two war er om eee woe hs at areata 
a terrace, overlooking trees and gardens r was ‘or many of the leases 
in the light of the clear sky: another shows a must soon expire, and thinking the site available 
richly-furnished chamber, with a couple of more for useful purposes, we will give a more 
mature years: there are also some unframed particular description. 
prints of the young Royal family, anda row of; ‘The sketch of “ Paradise-row” (p. 137) shows 
— — are seit tee a pone a the clump of houses which so much belie their 
nieknacks of uo. great value, but evidently the backgromd. ‘This is a neglested and wn. 
» bu : eglected and un- 
relics of a more prosperous time; a little wilt pine, inhabited: chiefly by coster- 
key, ae ks gr pigs ae re A ae row _ rt: bp ed —— 
matte ‘ . : o e idate 
without a door contains an odd collection ee ubienve tien of faddand the low are of 
of crockery; a candlestick, with the extinguisher ' sj) dimensions, some of the doors near here 
= last wget ne — small not being more than 5 feet 6 inches high: the 
this vidio ta it “ts stil a aia aaa hares ellen Pea nes ninr 
? iw re’ is dreadful, caused by the refuse o , &e. 
several thousands of these struggling homes in| 7, ving this point, we progress towards the 


London. It is painful to think what may be! 
the next stage of this young couple’s poverty. | 
He may, perhaps, not get another situation as 

porter, or any thing more profitable than the | 
employment in which he is at present engaged. | 
His family will probably increase. The various ' 
illnesses of. his wife, and perhaps children, will | 
cause his little property to be periodically parted : 
with. The landlord will see when there is barely i 
enough left to pay his arrear of rent, and the 

cost, of bringing an execution. The goods will 

he seized, and conveyed away to a neighbouring | 


northmost of the houses nearer the St. Pancras- 
road, which are occupied by costermongers, night- 
men, chimney-sweeps, and other very poor 
people, who pay four, five, and six shillings per 


week for these dirty and confined dwellings, of Pence ? Ts Out exith so pertoct a Piwudias Ghat? 


four small rooms each. Wooden and other 
sheds are fixed for donkeys, used to draw 
trucks,—indeed, several of these most useful 
animals to costermongers occupy part of the 
family residence: dogs and pigeons are here 
most plentiful, and many desperate attempts are 
made to cultivate plants. 


broker, and then the still young couple and | 
children are thrown houseless upon the world. | 
The next. refuge is the lodging-house, with all 


We now reach the gas-works, which are of 
great extent ; the huge iron tanks contrasting 
its horrors, vices, and temptations. We will; With the pigmy en wee smoke and 
not at present follow them. escaped gas from this factory pervades, according 

: to the direction of the wind, every part of the 

Let us now seek another neighbourhood. Our ' adjoining district. On the right hand is the 
readers have, doubtless, heard of 4gar-town and ' oo) depdt of the Great Northern Railway: in 
district, near King’s-cross Railway Station? front of this passes the London’ and Birming- 
This extensive and ill-built district ranges from ham Canal, which runs through the Agar- 
the Railway Station, past the graveyards of town estate: about this part are “melters’” 
St. Pancras and St. Giles’s-in-the-fields, and yards, a saw-mill, cinder heaps, and rows: of 
continues in a northward direction until the houses such as we have spoken of, with large 
extremity almost forms a line of intersection gardens in front of each: at the time of this 
with Pratt-street, Camden-town. visit the frost had: partly dried the road, but a 


The Agar-town estate is built on land leased | short time since it was soft mud for a depth of 
from the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s; and | 2 feet. Some of the interiors of these cottages 
the mode of granting leases of church lands is | are deplorable, and inhabited, in addition to 
not calculated to ensure improvement in build- mechanics, costermongers, and worse characters, 
ing, good drainage, or other measures nece: by persons of small income and in struggling 
for health. This large tract of land, the dimen- | circumstances. There are men, each with a 
sions of which we cannot give (there being no family, and perhaps an income of 80/. or 100/. 
correct. map of the parish of St. Pancras), was' pet year, who will be found to brave the risks 
granted on lease to a gentleman connected with and inconveniences of these places rather than 
the law, Mr. Agar, after whom the district was Tun the risk of taking an expensive house and 
named. Mr, Agar died, leaving his property to | letting off part, or of taking part of one of the 
some very young children. At that time the |houses now so generally constructed in good 

residence near Pratt-street was in the | tho » where his whole affairs would’ be: 
fields, and no honses had been built on the | exposed to the other inhabitants, not to mention 
estate. Indeed, so retired was this place, that | he inconveniences which the construction of 
within the last fifteen or sixteen years nightin. | houses not intendedfor several families occasions. 
gales have been heard near.a clump of trees at Some of the houses at the northern part of 
a short distance from Mr. Agar’s house. The | Agar-town let from 7s. to 8s. per week: some 
land was, however, soon let out into small small cottages in the King’s-road; leading from 
strips, on leases for thirty. years. No syste- the workhouse, consisting of four rooms, a-wash- 
matic plan of ; was. made: in fact, | house, and garden, rent as high as 28/. 
the houses were planted down very much} This district, as we have already said, is ill 
in the same manner as the wooden huts | occupied, and it is of great extent. The canal 
and tents at the gold di : each man suited | would afford the means of supplying coals at a 
his means or fancy in the erection of an edifice | cheap rate, and the vegetable and dead cattle 
on the land which for a few years was, on certain | market which will before long be open in con- 
conditions, his own: we cannot wonder, there-| nection with the Great Northern Railway Sta- 
fore, that great oddness and economy were | tion will be also a facility, and we trust before 
in many instances exhibited. The ditches, which | long that the graveyards of St. Pancras and St. 


Having said-thus- much; we will proceed to 





an account of some of the neglected parts of 
London before entering.into argument respect- 


ing a remedy. i 


| “What we maintain is this, that it is possible 
to house the poorer classes comfortably and 
healthfully at as. little cost to. themselves. as. 


‘aid in bringing this about. As we have said 
again and again, and the sentence has been 
echoed and re-echoed far and wide,—homes are: 
the manufactories of men,—as the home so what 
it sends forth. 








BY A LOVER OF DAY-DREAMS. 
JANGLE THE. FIRST. 
THE VISION AND ITS PROMISES. 


It may seem 


delighting in the title of “matter-of-fact,” covet 
for themselves no hi distinction, -that any 
one should dare to foree upon their notice any- 
thing so unsubstantial, and, to them, unsatis- 


And yet, before your wrath arise, O lovers of 
the material and worshippers of reason, listen to 
me one cs pe me a, patient germ 

For why should you despise so utterly this, 
leasure of mine ? y should it give so great 


we may never wish to forget it? Is it no 
pleasure to escape awhile from our own dull 
selves into that pleasant dream-land, whose ve 
indefiniteness and mysticism are deligh 


happiness, and roam so unrestrainedly, till, sud- 
denly recalled into our true being, we start to 
feel how cold and narrow it appears P 

But the tree is known by its fruits; and so, 
kind reader, who hast already ventured thus far, 
bear with me a little, while I tell one of these 


be learned from its revelations, then, but not till. 
then, pronounce your ion. So, trust- 
ing to your kindli Twill ed. 
have ever been, from pone childhood, a 
lover of that sweet music, to which, perhaps, no 
English heart is wholly dead,—the music of our 
church bells. Sweet to me itis, and very plea- 
sant at all times,—best when coming from the 
prey spire of some vi church; but not to 
pised even when heard in the crowded 
thoroughfare and bustling street. Good it is, 
too, to hear this music, whether it speak of joy 


in the brightness of some May morning; and 
very gi also, when that solemn sound is 
heard, testing that one more soul has passed to 


and aspirations. Then as the sound was 
heard, now softly, and then louder, as the wind 
gently wafted it onwards, gradually did I sink 
Into a maze of dreamy thought, all connected 
with the distant sound, which ‘strangely seemed 
to mingle itself with my wild fancies, giving to 
them a transient air of realism ; and so at last,. 
roused something by a louder peal than before, 
my thoughts were attracted to.the bells them- 
vi 


es; ey et to myself the cold windy 
place in which they hung, contrasti ti da 


f that gri i and 
inde Pa Geeet Sete oat 








other parts, being anxious to give our readers. 


and ' 


| they: now pay, and at infinitely less cost to the - 
community at large; and what we desire is to. 


AJANGLEON BELLS ARCHITECTURAL. 


eat cause of complaint to. 
some of that unpleasant class of mankind who, 


factory, as'a dream, and, still more, a day-dream !. 


and in whose regions we may enjoy.so much . 


my dreams; and if, indeed, there be nothing to © 


and gladness, and its notes seem to participate 


its last account,—reminding us, in the midst of . 
our noisy life, of the certainty -of — 
death? dso I sat to listen to this pleasan 
sound when, not very long ago, the. bells. 
were proclaiming the departure of the old year, 
and the advent of the new with all its hopes 
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we not learn from them,—witnesses of such 
great change,—dwellers on the earth so man 
years. And why, I thought, if the Gree 
not unworthily i that some bright 
irit inhabited s wer or 
-flowi stream, W. may not our 
re revit like seat revel? Why 


to us should anything be dead? And least of 


those things which, though we speak not to 
et are yet continually ingus? To 
those who drink aright, each grey moulder- 
ing stone possesses a spirit, and has a perfect 
of its own. And shall not these bells, 
eek preach to us so often, and so frequently, 
lift up our hearts in joy, or cast upon them the 
gentle shade of wholesome fear? Shall not the 
also possess a being and a spirit ? Animate s 
not they be—and not inanimate? If men, gross 
men, such as those who turn but a deaf ear to 
the words of these monitors, are yet supposed 
to possess soul and spirit, is it so great a stretch 
to our imagination to think that these, their 
wheeded teachers, are, at least, roe | 
Let the world think as they please, this belief 
shall, indeed, be mine, and to it will I resolutely 


ei then I had my reward ; for slowly arising, 


i and 


ved and then not perceived, appearing 
Fane ing, till at: last they rested, fully dis- 
Th tomin—tided the Spirits of the Bells. 
Right they were ; and, with their arms lovingly 
entwined, they stood linked together. Need 
I say that all were beautiful? Yet not 
beauty alone of form and feature, but: that far 
higher and far stranger beauty given only by 
the pensiveness of thought,—a pensiveness 
which rested on every face as they stood before 
me, but deepest of all on one, who, far graver 
than the rest, kept her eyes fixed upon the 
earth, or at rams lifted them up into the 
height of heaven. And while I gazed, a soft 
murmur broke forth from them, resolving itself 
into distinct words at length, though I could 
not even then perceive which was the speaker ; 
but the voice seemed to say,—‘ Not vain nor 
foolish is the idea, that we bells possess like 
yourselves soul and spirit, and so take cogni- 
zance of things which: pass in all those places 
where we visit. Many generations have passed 
away from our watching, and yet none have 
e without leaving some truth worthy of 
hing treasured—some precious thing to place 
= e a of = nor 7 me “ 
those who niggardly refuse to impart that whic 
they have sinosiady ‘ Not so with as we desire 
to live not for ourselves, but for others; and 
our highest reward and Goattes joy is to pro- 
mote their happiness and welfare. 
_ Ae —— a —_ a ill 
spent, we learne: nothing ing the man 
years we have now existed. Cane have z 
often summoned mortals to the house of prayer, 
—we, who have so often joined in the solemn 
ceremonies appointed for the dead,—should 
indeed possess thoughts grave and solemn,—we, 
who so often at other times have poured forth 
our strains of joy and iving,—we, who 
have so often seen changes great and won- 
derful,—generation after generation passing 
away, While we remain unchanged,—have as- 
suredly gained some knowledge and some 
wisdom: willingly, if you desire it, will we 
impart to you that which we have gleaned.” 
“Spirits!” I replied; “an offer far less 
tempting I would hail with joy; and if you will 
indeed become my instructors, patiently will I 
sit at your feet as a disciple, and in my inmost 
ill treasure up your words; for I am 
weary of this world of feeble hope, and ie 
Continual short-coming. The lamp of our life 
not for very long, and yet its flame is all 
e, and soon quenched. Our path 
h life is narrow and perplexed, so that we 


and are very . frequently dismayed. | 


Our warmest tho: and most fervent desires 
are chilled with the cares of the world, and the 
troubles of our life; and with all this, what 

remains to us we may make for our- 


es &@ name, and so escape the darkness 
Whe deadness of the tomb ’ . 


from good if it should induce you to fold your 
hands in the listlessness of despair, so 
refrain from effort. And if you indeed feel 
those things which you have just mentioned, 
let them warn you diligently to pursue your 
appointed path, not alone for the sake of gain- 
ing to yourself a name, though that is not to be 
despised ; but that by so doing you may 

our duty, and worthily accomplish those things 
o which you are called; thus ming a bene- 
factor to your fellow men, and earning their 
praise and gratitude. 

And if you rightly fulfil the mission of. your 
art you cannot fail to do this: many a mighty 
building and many a pleasant structure has 
gained for its designer large tribute of praise 
and thankfulness, and has caused his name to 
be preserved, while countless others have for 
ever perished ; and thus while the triumphs of 
the warrior and the wisdom of the statesman 
have been long forgotten, the memories of these 
men are still preserved in all their vigour and 
in all their freshness. 

But now we have other work to perform, 
and may not linger here, for on this, the eve of 
the new year, many are waiting for our ac- 
counts listening for our voices, and these 
we must not disappoint, for to-night our sound 
will float through the many dwellings of this 
city, bringing to the minds of those who listen 
thoughts manifold and strangely differing. 
Some there are who are lifted up m_ hope, and 
awakened to new life, as they think that in this 
coming year they will strive more worthily and 
exert themselves more m y: some there 
are who, hearing our notes, will feel as if a 
heavy chain had dropped from off their limbs, 
and as if they had escaped from some dread 
prison-house ; so full of affliction, so laden with 
calamity, has been to them the year whichis now 
passing away so rapidly: some there are who, 

aving ceased to hope, will but drearily think, as 
they listen, that once, long ago, time was a thing 
of import to them, and that now it is as nothing ; 
and if they have not learned wisdom and re- 
ceived good from their severe distresses, and if 
their hearts, under the burden of their grief, 
are cold as the graves in which their hopes lie 
buried, then sad and very grievous is the lot of 
these. Others there are who will look in hope 
and cheerfulness to the coming year, thinking 
how soon the few faint ties that bind them to 
the earth may be severed, and how delightful 
and pleasant it will be to exchange this world 
of care for everlasting rest. Hard, indeed, are 
the hearts and barren are the souls of those 
who on this night do not find some new train of: 
thought, deeper far than ordinary, awakened; but 
happily these are very few. 
ow we must depart, but we will not be 
forgetful of our promise; and though it may not 
be possible that we shall again return in com- 
pany, yet we will delegate this office to one of 
our sisterhood, who shall accordingly, from time 
to time, visit you, to give you that counsel you 
desire.” 

Then, without another word, they were gone, 
all save one, who, lingering behind the rest, far 
more slowly took her departure, giving me 
ample time to note her form and features; and 
as she went a light burst from her head, and 
growing very bright, at length resolved itself 
into distinct letters, signifying, as I supposed, 
the name she bore; and that name was, 
PACIFERA. 

The letters faded, and slowly the vision 
vanished ; and so I rose from my chair, almost 
tempted to doubt its reality, and y inclined 
'to unbelief; but when I drew aside the curtain, 
' and looked out, and saw the bright moon calinly 
shining, and heard far off the distant bells pro- 
| claiming that the new year was even then be- 
ginning, my unbelief all died away, and.I waited 
in certain expectation for the fulfilment. of the 
promise. 





JANGLE THE SECOND. 


UNITY, 

“Tf,” said Pacifera, in the first visit-which, in 
accordance with her promise, she paid me; “ if 
you would gain instruction from me, and from 
my sisters, there are many ways for your so 

doing, which:do not of necessity involve our 
ce to you, and which surely you may 





| discern without our —_— pointing them 
| your notice. negra a agree 


we owe that which we exercise so uni.’ 
versally over the hearts of mankind, but in the 
main to our unity, to the firm bond of our 
sisterhood? Disunite us the one’ from the 
other, and condemn us to pass a life of 

solitude, assuredly you mortals be as 
— of the eternal repetition of the same one 
8 , as we ourselves should be of our dull’ - 
existence. When, indeed, my elder’ sister, who 
keeps such constant watch over the souls of: 
those around her, gives ing, deep and 
solemn, that one more has from out of 
this troubled world, she does deeply affect those 
who hear her, and has in these moments power: 
— at times to sober even the most gay and* 
light-hearted ; but men would soon weary of her? 
one sad wail of woe; and the power which in’ 
these times she exercises is in t measure 
derived from contrast. with those other glad and 
oft-repeated seasons, when in all love and im’ 
perfect harmony her notes are mingled with the 


rest, and we all combine to celebrate some glad’ 
event, or sound forth praises to the of 
Heaven. 


In our unity is indeed our strength: it is at’ 
these times that men exult in our sound, and 
all give us looks of thankfulness: remember 
this ; and, whenever you hear our mingled notes, 
think that if unity is good for us, for. you it is 
also good, and very good. One would think 
that the very pleasantness of fellowship would 
be inducement sufficient to make men dili+ 
gently seek after it; but when to this pleasant 
eeling of love and brotherhood is addled that 
fulness of profit which so constantly attends it, 
8 it is indeed that men do not more 
closely unite, and more firmly draw together 
the cords of fellowship. And you, architects, - 
need not look very far to see the great value 
and utility of union: look at your ca 5 
those most precious of your art-inheritances, 
and ask, were they the work of an individual 
mind, and not rather the ripe fruit of many a 
deep thinker, and many a profound mind, yet 
all working to the same end, and all p 
the same path. And must not you, in like 
manner, sow, would similarly reap? To 
the true artist fame should be but a secondary 
consideration, compared with his. love of his art ; 
and did he, in ‘singleness of soul, love the art 
which he practises, he would strive, not for his 
own glory, but for its advancement ; careless of, 
and ready to sacrifice, his own fair fame, if the 
so doing would in any way advance its interests ; 
and thus not only would he not refuse, but to 
him it would be delight, zealously to co-operate 
with others, working hand in hand with them, 
if his so doing would prove beneficial. And 
that it would be beneficial, and attended with 
excellent results, who can be foolish enough to 
doubt? Many a mighty tree has moved the 
heart of man, —_ Fer oa om oe of 
strange er, but the y inclining forest 
has nt this influence: the brook peace- 
fully windmg beneath the willow-trees has m: 
lovers; but it is when the river has 
many of these pleasant streams into its: broad 
bosom and majestically flowing waters, that it 
possesses the more prevailing power, and gives 
the deepest impressions: nor must we expect 
to be awed into silence, and bowed with 
astonishment, when some one dark rock lifts its: 
head from out of the green fields like a lonely 
watch-tower, but when in numerous company, 
link nomena link, the mountains are 


ae ith the clouds ing on their sides, 
their countless pinnacles dying away into ~ 
pero to the highness of the 
Again, in proportion i of t 
aim, will be generally the worthiness of the 
effort; and so as you forget yourselves and 
look far higher, to the honour of your art, or 
still better, to the welfare of mankind, will 
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unwise they are, and ill-spent is their life, and 
how unworthy of their immortality, if they —_ 
from the earth, and leave no record of their 
existence ; and also think how good and precious 
is such record, when it tells of exalted hopes 
and high imaginings, of fervent expectation, and 
of warm desire; to those who inherit this world 
. after them, and shelter under the walls which 
they have built, or lift their hands in prayer 
er the roofs which they have vaulted, 
solieny in those gathered stones a lesson for 
themselves: did men, I say, think of these 
things, and bear them in their Aire continually, 
it is impossible to say what success might not be 
anticipated from such noble efforts as would 
ensue, and what glory might not crown the 
exalted desire to which these thoughts would 
give rise. But, alas! the cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, often, far too 
often, check, blight, and eventually destroy 
po gpa og nn ote ; and the 
which, once o into fair leaves, pro- 
mised an abundance of fruit, and bade fair to 
become a pleasant tree under the shade of 
whose branches many might find refuge,— 
shrivelled, and black, and dead, stands, like the 
fabled upas, casting all around it the poison 
and the deadliness of its shade. 

How many, while their hearts were young, 
laid down their heads in sleep, but to awaken to 
bright dreams of fame and glory, and of doing 

. Now, many of these, again recoiling 
in their battle with the world, ere yet one grey 
hair mingled with their darker locks, and while 

et in the freshness and the strength of man- 

ood, have sold their birthright for worse than 

ttage, and have bartered their fair inheritance 
for the dross of gold. 

Not all at once, but, by little and little, 
insensibly stealing along, does this death come 
over the aspirations of men, and crumble the 
fabric of their hope into the dust: not in one 
day do they swerve from the right, nor in one 
hour withdraw their hand from the rudder ; so 
that many, if they kept but diligent and earnest 
watch, could turn back the shadow by the way 
it came, and recover themselves ere yet sunk too 
deeply for extrication. But “ excelsior” is a 
magic word, and can be pronounced but by few: 
it is not every hand that can bear that banner 
through the world, nor every one that can un- 
dauntedly turn his face from the warmth of 
‘home to the coldness of the “ spectral glacier.” 
If these, indeed, are few, and if at most they 
maake but a little band, how needful for them 
that their hands and hearts should be firmly knit 
together, and if their banner bears upon one side 
ss: — should not the other speak of 
*¢ yni ” 

Oh! happy time, when all men shall be bro- 
thers, and when exhortation such as this shall 
be needless: and ye, O followers of art! who 
seek, in some measure, to be the teachers and 
instructors of your fellow-men—give to them this 
lesson—this worthy lesson of unity ; teaching it 
them in that best of all ways, by the light of 
your own example. 

Again; if you do but consider that the great 
bar to fellowship is indeed Soma the mean 
vice of jealousy, envyi e superior gift of 
another, instead of profiting by it; accusing 
others of theft, where there should only have 
been rejoicing at the honour conferred ;—if you 
do but consider this, I say, and also bear in 
mind that men, {ndging trees by their fruit, 
will, in measure, think highly, or, on the con- 
trary, despise an art according to the character 
of its professors; you will see to what unde- 
served and thorough contempt you are exposing 
your art by this your isolation; and so earning, 
not alone for yourselves, reproof and shame, 
but also involymg your art in your own con- 
reas ingi and day by da 

see springing up around me, : 
buildings Seomaiirsiie, and yet I ideas i ~ 
that the majority betray no signs of thought or 
care; or when some attempt is made to mould 
their materials into forms of beauty, the effort 
is often so puerile, the success so poor, and the 
honesty so questionable, that I do indeed look 
with pride on the stones of my own walls : 
far dearer to me are in their roughness and 
integrity than the painfully ornamented shells, 
a ap mol , in such striet accordance 
with taste of the present day. But, oh 


Y {will any one pretend to say that its architect 


architects! need this be? Need the dwellings 
of the present age be such, that they cast their 
shade not only over your streets, but over the 
minds of all who come within their influence ; 
and give that dreariness which all men feel as 
they tread for miles those dull rows of never- 
ending houses, all so alike, and all so void of 
beauty? Need this be, I say, were all those 
among you, who see these things and mourn 
over t. things, but firmly linked together, to 
extirpate this — monster of universal 
ugliness, and spread abroad the knowledge of 
the beautiful ? 

Or, again, would those gigantic deceits which 
reign now so universally, continue to survive, 
were those who daily and hourly mourn to see 
them spreading continually, but linked together 
to destroy taem ? 

It is in vain that one warning voice is here 
and there lifted up against them, while the 
universal practice of so many ‘vho call themselves 
architects perpetuates their use; but were all 
those who see the folly, and the worse than 
folly, of these practices, to combine against 
them, who can predict how soon their efforts 
would be crowned with success, and that success 
complete and universal? To dispel ignorance is 
by far too arduous a task for any one or two to 
se — so ne of their et are 

ractic enying their teaching, and setti 

tt na ht rin ap iments it is ra 

done, all lovers of truth must unite in its accom- 
lishment: how willingly they ought to unite 
will not now say. 

Such, then, is one of the lessons which we can 
teach. Oh, think upon its value oftentimes ! 
and especially whenever, mingling together in 
the quiet air, our pleasant notes are heard, so 
that they sound but as the voice of one. Oh, 
then listen to us; and as the notes die softly in 
the distance, and as you stop your breath to 
catch the last faint sound, remember that in 
union is strength, and that, disunited, our best 
efforts are comparatively in vain.” 








ARCHITECTURAL MATERIALISM. 


As it seems to me, the doctrine of some 
writers of the present day inclines too much 
towards materialism in art. Too much stress 
is laid upon soundness and honesty of mate- 
rial, and too little upon artistic merit of design. 
Without doubt, satisfaction is greatly enhanced 
when we find what is excellent in itself as 
design further set off by corresponding worth, 
both of material and nc Bressih! inp just as we 
are better pleased with a handsome than with a 
coarse edition of a book, although its intrinsic 
literary value is just the same in either case. 
In like manner, as I humbly conceive, an archi- 
tect’s ideas neither acquire increased value from 
the employment of superior materials, nor are 
at all deteriorated by inferior ones, or by what 
it has now apparently become the fashion to 
consider as mere sham, and even to fulminate 
inst as downright “lying,” consequently 
highly culpable and immoral. Now, so far from 
sympathising with the double-refined ultra- 
morality of such gentry, I look upon both it 
and them with a good deal of suspicion; upon 
i¢ as sheer cant, and upon them as ——, what 
you will gladly excuse me for not naming. 

Unless I am — tly mistaken, one of the 
most tasteful an oe Sir C. Barry’s 
productions, namely, the Travellers’ Clubhouse, 
is merely brick compoed over;—or, according to 
our Pharisaical architectural teachers, a mere 
sham, an utter falsehood, an abominable lie. Does 
that, however, at all detract from the merit of 
the design, or from the refined taste displayed 
in that little “architectural gem,” which, 
although many a lesson has since been taken 
from it by others, as yet remains unrivalled for 
the con amore artistic study displayed in it ? or 


would have been entitled to twice the praise now 
due to him, had the structure been of stone in- 
stead of what it now is? We know, indeed, 
very well, that 

** A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ;” 
but we (I myself, at least) have yet to learn that 
a 


\ __ merely design, is doubly 
if ex 


in stone instead of stucco. | themse 


structures with far 
now do, had I the 


- poms to disap 
.& very few years. Most certainly there 
have been ‘still are cases, see ‘ese on 
arya ones, in which durability of material 
and solidity of construction excite, or at any 
rate ought to excite, far more of than 
arin em that permanency should be 
conferred upon taste, and worthy material 
squandered away upon worthless desi 

Instead of stimulating, as it should do, to 
greater carefulness and study on the 
architect, costliness and physical beauty of 
material ap to be not unfrequently substi. 
tuted for them, as being nearly all-sufficient jn 
themselves, and capable of sahink amends for 
his short-comings and errors. Hardly will any 
one deny, that what is merely modelled jp 
small, in clay, may be, in point of its artistic 
value, incomparably superior to something else 
of its kind executed on a more imposing scale in 
marble or bronze. Wherefore, then, do we find 
such unt importance attached to the mere 
vehicle of an architect’s ideas? It is for him, 
as artist, to ennoble the cheapest, even what 
some turn up their noses at as sham ; and to 
confer on them an esthetic charm and value far 
surpassing the intrinsic market value of the 
material itself, be the latter ever so great. 

Some have pushed their strict puritanical 
fancies so far as to condemn, not merely grain 
ing, but even the staining of woods, in order to 
impart to them greater depth and richness of 
hue than they naturally possess, and to bring 
out their veinmg more clearly. Yet, upon the 
same principle, they ought—which, however, 
they do not do—to protest against the use of 
French polish, or t the practice of dyei 
stuffs. Some, again, are so over-strict a 
exquisitely scrupulous as to maintain that the 
more natural the imitation—the more complete 
the resemblance—the more skilfultheexecution~ 
so much the worse and more unpardonable, the 
dishepesty being all the greater. “According to 
them, bad graining or marbling is less repre- 
hensible than eck: because the former shows 
itself to be merely paint-work, whereas the other 
may be such a successful imitation as to pass 
for being the material itself which is s0 
imitated; and, perhaps, for even a very choice 
specimen of it. Strange doctrine! Nor do 
those who would enforce it by inveighing in the 
outrageous manner they do — ** shams” 
as if they were positive mo 
impress us with any high opinion of their own 
moral judgment. elr indignation quite over- 
shoots the mark: by representing such harm- 
less, even if tasteless, deceptions to be positively 
culpable, and to be placed in the same category 
with lying, cheating, and defrauding, they leave 
it to be inferred that the latter are scarcely 
more reprehensible or injurious to society than 
the former. One reviewer certainly overshot the 
mark egregiously when, in a fit of most virtuous 
wrath against shams and deceptions, he pro- 
nounced artificial flowers—poor innocents !—to 
be “detestable things ;” one of the crimes he 
alleged against them being, that they do not 
droop, fade, and decay like real ones! Risum 
teneatis ? 

The “lies” which are so bitterly declaimed 
— by some,—whose morality seems to be 
of a cheap and tawdry Brummagem kind,—are 
at any rate exceedingly white ones; and i 
oo to them we may fairly say,— 

Surely the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat. 

If we are imposed upon, we are gratified ; and 
even if we detect the deception, we may s 
be gratified by the skill shown in the imitation, 


entirely in the course 


of the 


by the beauty of colour and surface so pro- 


duced, and by the charm of general design and 


ensemble to which the decoration so produced 


contributes. In my opinion, it is rather satis- 
at ye Pr — to know ~ it is 
possible uce the same degree of beauty 
and ornateness with imitative/ and fictitious 
materials as with genuine and far more cost 

ones. ‘That it is rarely done is not owing to the 
materials not being wt they seem, but to the 
want of judgment in applying them. 

lves are quite passive ; why then 








On the contrary, I should look upon many 





they be made answerable for the bad taste and 
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NAPOLEON CIRCUS, PARIS,—DETAILS. 
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want of artistic feeling betrayed by those who 
make use of them ? 

One reason why decoration produced by cheap 
processes of execution, by fictitious materials, by 
gaining, marbling, and cast ornaments, displeases 
is, that the display made with them is generallyso 
ostentatious as to proclaim them at once to be 
“sham ;” whereas, more sparing! , and more 
judiciously as well as economically employed, 
even “sham” could not be reproached with 
at variance with good and indicative of 
ad taste. Most assuredly it is not so of neces- 

: if it is made to minister to vulgar tawdri- 
hess and paltry pomp, it is not because it is 
incapable of su ing in the same degree to 
of design, and to the uate expres- 
of artistic feeling. There is a proverb 
that when the devil cannot swim he 
. upon the water; and those 

so furiously at “shams,” follow in the 
that Instead of declaiming 
do agamst mock materials, why do not 
of them show us artistic conceptions and 
«ns oalioge such as are 
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within themselves which is capable of conferring 
artistic value upon the most ordinary substances, 
and of enhancing the worth of such as are 
intrinsically valuable, by making their brute 
matter the vehicle of mind ? 

By no means is it my intention or desire to 
put the substitutes for them upon a par with 
the real materials so counterfeited. In monu- 
mental structures,—be gp ssn or princely 
though private ones,—the latter alone should 
be employed ; yet it is not therefore unwarrant- 
able to make use of the others on less important 
occasions, It is, indeed, rather inconsistent 
first to extourage persons to cultivate a taste 
for architectural beauty and ornament, and then 
to tell them they must not attempt to gratify it 
if their means be at all limited. Beauty of 
design and skilfulness of execution together will 
ennoble even counterfeit. Deception it may 


be,—even h isy,—yet of a Vv 

innocent pe girs ifferent cont ipsa that 

vee offends our Paros ane a Pisses 

m depends wu materials 2 

af their kind, there belag av 

pa pies tar op None ge boa Skil- 
y and conscientiously 








superior, both in appearance and durability, to 

some of our building stone ; wherefore, soe 

standing its greater first cost, it ultimately costs 

less than the “ cheap and nasty” sort. As far 

as durability is concerned, “sham” will, in 
internal situations, last quite as as the rest. 
of the fabric. Scagliola columns per’ > 
even outlive plaster ceilings and oak floors. We 

do not build our dwellings so as to endure for. 

centuries ; neither did our forefathers, which is, . 
for us, rather a fortunate circumstance ; since, 

had they done so, they would have inflicted upon 

us all the numerous inconveniences and discom- 

forts attending the domestic architecture of a 

period of very imperfect civilization; which 

was such as to be scarcely suitable for imitation 

at the present day, even in point of taste. 

Genuine examples of it, no doubt, pone an 

inherent interest as undoubted relics, but surely. 
bran-new Elizabethan houses, and similar pseudo- 

antiques, may be 


laced in the ory of 
_ wholesale pte En and shams. tae events, 


it would be quite as justifiable fe do so, as, like 
some overstrict persons, to ¢ “ prainings ” 
and “ marblings” with forgery and Elsa ook - 
age,—which is, by the bye, very much like con- 
founding mere fiction with lying. ore, 
too, should such hypercritics so strongly 
against the practices above referred to, on aa . 
grounds, if they can adequately convict them 
upon ssthetic ones? counterfeits of the 
kind here in question, it will, perhaps, be said 
that we have no examples in former bie ; but— 
then, is it not because the means of producing 
them had not been discovered or thought of ? 

In the Architectural Exhibition last year there 
were several specimens of both ing and 
marbling, which were no less e for 
sparen of cient ae pc ag ga 
of appearance. No doubt they might be very 
taste ealy applied, because po is not unfre- 
quently the case with real as well as fictitious 
materials, as witness the so-much-be-wondered 
“Malachite doors,” in the © Palace. 
Wherever recourse is had to imitative materials, 
good taste will always recommend cautious 
sobriety, and carefully eschew that ostentatious 
display which is apt to agen: malicious inquiry 
as to cost, and as to the reality of substance. 
And one way of promoting taste is to teach 
people to pay regard to actual esthetic beauty, 
and not allow their judgment to be bribed by 
the worthiness of the material to tolerate val 
and worthless design. Z. 











THE NAPOLEON CIRCUS, PARIS. 
ANNEXED are enlarged illustrations of the 
frieze shown in the elevation of the Napoleor 
Circus, given in a recent number, and the irom 
railing around the building. In our next we 
shall publish an elaborate view of the interior. 








Fatt or Moorrietps Cuurcu, SHEFFreLp.—In 
your notice last week of the fall of Moorfietls Church, 
Sheffield—it is incorrect to state the contracts were 
carried out in accordance with the report of the 


Incorporated Society’s Board of Architects,* the fact 





* It was so stated.in the Architect's communication, not by 





wrought stucco is even! us—zp, 
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ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATION. 


We have recently examined the inventions of 
Dr. Joseph Watson, at Wandsworth, in galvanic 
batteries and electric lamps, and are disposed to 
view them as hs, steps towards the attain- 
trodedtion of sew oxating agate or eleotalyos, 

uction of new exciting agents, or e . 
the inventor claims to have made such galvanic 
ents as will yield a variety of colours 

so valuable, comeeeelalir, as to reduce the cost 
of the light to nothing, or something less. 
According to his own statement,—“ By the use 
of a few substances introduced into our bat- 
teries, numbering in all not more than five, we 
are able to produce ding — col 100 — 
igments, transcending, by a per-centage, 
the original value of the articles sapieliaiitar 
towards their action. Our mode of pro- 
ducing these colours consists, not in any subse- 
quent mixing of the products resulting from the 
working of our batteries, but has this advantage, 
that it is the result of the actual development of 
the electricity in the battery ; and the materials 
employed aid extensively in the galvanic effect, 


since: they act iarly in ‘ 4 
from de wast of sede the best form of bate 
teries at present in use are absolutely worthless 
for a practical purpose, such as lighting. 
Although it is scareely possible to enter into the 
nature of the action ing in our batteries 
without woes tedious anid unintelligible to 
the general er, we will venture thus far to 
state that the ‘constancy’ of a battery can 
only be maintained by ing the excited sur- 
faces — ny what is still more ns the 
exciting fluid of its original stre: and purity. 
To do this, the fetes gr Aaspepaition wm 
be removed from the galvanic circuit as soon as 
formed ; and, as this can only be obtained by 
gravity, it is easy to see that all soluble pro- 

ucts must always interfere with, and finally ex- 
tinguish, any salva effect, in whatsoever form 
of battery produced. The resulting product 
must be msoluble; and in proportion to its 
insolubility and weight, so does the constancy 
and power increase.’ 

Prussiate of potash gives, with iron, a blue 
colour, and chromate of potash with zinc a 
yellow ; and mixing these salts in a battery of 
iron and zine, the colour produced is a green. 

A new electrode, and the use of an electro- 
magnet to regulate the changes in the current, 
$o that the light can be burnt for any number 
of hours, are amongst the improvements claimed. 
That the complete regulation of the points has 

et been attained we are not prepared to say : 

e light still flickers and varies to a certain 
extent ; but if the battery prove commercially 
as valuable as Dr. Watson states, an important 
step forward has been made. 

e may thus, too, obtain a cheap motive 
power. 











THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS IN 
THE TOWER. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes, in agreeable terms, 
to say that the armoury department at the 
Tower is regulated exclusively by the Board of 
Ordnance, and is not, as wehave “asserted, de- 
pendant on the orders of the Constable.” We 
were fully aware of this fact, but we felt, and 
still feel, that the Constable of the Tower, as 
the recognised chief authority, would have but 
to speak to obtain improved arrangements, and, 
hoped this, us he . ag to agg he 
would discharge uty properly. e public 
must have some individeol, ted to. at 
does a Government Board care for responsibility? 
The Master-General of the Ordnance sat, 
pecans, to be looked to, but, of course, he 

— nothing of “re is done. He has:a sort 
of representative in the armoury ; a ublic 
servant; but admittedly ignorant of pet am 
and possessing only the old armory knowledge 
required to bayonets as stars, or form 
trophies with all sorts of arms in all sorts of 
vay as you see them at Windsor and else- 


re. 

In Mr. Hewitt’s Guide-book, it is shown that 
the receipts, by 6d. a head, amounted, in 
1889-40 (34'879 visitors), to 2,1217.; and in 
1840-41 (95,231 visitors), to 93800. 

We .are unable.at the moment to. refer 


to later reports, but may safely assume 
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that the receipts are now even greater. We 
Home Shey, epeael.og Cele way PY a year in 
purchases. e writer’s own cautious account 


is, that “a portion of the moneys arising 
from the ssitbiton of the lower ecmorien f 
y ios by the Board of Ordnance to the pur- 
c of additional suits of armour and rare 
specimens of ancient weapons, hitherto wanting 
to co the ical series; 

being transmitted to the Paymaster- , to 
be applied to the public service.” "What service 
is paid with this; and why should any of the 
amount be applied to any other — than 
the improvement, enlargement, and preservation 
of the national collection ? 

What we, on the part of the public, ask 
en | for is, the appointment of some properly 
qualified person to see that the money is wisely 
spent, that no opportunities for proper acquisition 
be lost, and that the collections be truthful 
arranged and intelligently exhibited. There 
must also be a better understanding between 
the heads of departments than now exists; so 
that we may not find the public bidding against 
the public, as was the case at a sale of antiqui- 
ties on the 10th inst. when the Tower and the 
British Museum, it is stated, were bidding 
against each other for a suit of Greek armour, 
from 50/. up to 250/.; some of the Museum 
people rr on all the time and wonderi 
who it could be that was running up the public 
to such a figure ! 








BUILDING AND OTHER MEMS. IN 
IRELAND. 


St. Parricx’s Catueprat at Dublin has 
been undergoing a series of restorations, repairs, 
&c. At the east end the most important works 
have been effected: two flying buttresses and 
the two large arches of Lally chek or chapter- 
house have been completed. The w of 
chapter-house have undergone. restorations. 
Twenty-seven windows of Caen stone, with 
dressings, &c. are finished. It is said the com- 

letion of the roof will cost 1,000/. A vaulted 
re-proof room for papers and muniments has 
been added. An additional building (in connec- 
tion with Deanery schools), adapted for an infant- 
school, lecture-room, &c. has been erected. On 
the north side the ground has been lowered to a 
depth of 4 feet, and much damp saved thereby. 
Four new campo. ga of Caen stone (and appro- 
priate glazing, with zinc lattice-work for protec- 
tion) have been added in this wall, which, we 
are told, excavations for sepulture, &c. rendered 
precarious. This is one of the many ill effects 
arising from intramural interment, which has 
been carried to a great extent in some parishes 
of Dublin, to the detriment of the inhabitants. 
The choir of the cathedral has been altered and 
modified. In the portion set sect for the con- 
gregation, the floor has been lowered in some 
= fully 4 feet, and cushioned sittings have 
een added. The remaining half occupied by 
stalls of prebendaries, &c. with the pews in con- 
nection therewith, has been remodelled, the 
seats have been lowered, and the frontings are 
partly of ornamental carved oak. In the organ- 
oft, also, alterations have been effected. itr, 
Kingsmill, builder. 
the great circular ribs of the Southern 
Hall, Dublin Exhibition building, are now fixed. 
The circular apse of the gallery is nearly com- 
pleted, and the vertical frame-work of the front 
towards Merrion-square is in a permanent con- 
dition. The injuries done by the late storms 
were, by an additional force of hands and 
labour, speedily repaired. The iron lattice-work 
of the galleries is being fixed. A number of 
the metal columns for the support of the central 
girders of the nave have been erected in their 
apa One of the galleries is nearly ready 
or roofing. ‘The interior fittings, we are in- 
formed, are being speedily completed. Ad- 
ditional buildings, we believe, for pre 
re -rooms, &c. are in progress of erection at 
the extremity. The fulfilment of the works 
— ws stipulated time is confidently 
spoken of. 
Mr has advanced 14,000/. in addition 


to the 26, i. already given by him to the com- 
mittee of the Great Dublin ustrial Exhibi- 
tion, making a total of 40;000/. up to the|' 


present. It is estimated that even yei it will 
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es 


require an additional sum of 10,000/. to com- 
plete the arrangements for opine satisfactorily, 
and we are given to understand that Mr. 
Dargan is prepared and willing to contribute 
this sum, or more if eon a We need 
scarcely allude to the munificent spirit which 

mpted this ing and now exhibits 








e determination to effect its completion with — 


credit to the country and without reference to 
pecuniary consideration. 

Public works in connection with Lough Eme, 
for the prevention of periodical floods are talked 
of. e understand that the enlargement of the 


outlet at Beleck is contemplated. A petition to 
the Legislature is in course of signature. Lough 


Corrib has risen lately 8 feet over its usual 
level. 


We are informed that the Commissioners of 
Public Works have ordered casts to be made 


Y | (for the Dublin Industrial Exhibition) of the 


various architectural details in the well-known 
“Castle of the Lynches,” one of the most 
striking relics of me in the neighbourhood 
of Galway. Mr. P. Nugent has been declared 
the contractor for the execution of same under 
Mr. Roberts, C.E. A local contemporary states 
that the casts are to be presented to the Royal 
Irish Academy after the Exhibition. We trust 
this step of the Commissioners, which mani- 


Ting | fests an appreciation of architectural antiquities, 


will lead to the preservation from ruin and de- 
struction of many ancient buildings and monv- 
ments under their control. 


We mentioned some time since that an 
Atheneum is to be erected at Cork. A meeti 
has been held, at which Lord Viscount Be 
attended, to consider the question of purchasing 
an additional piece of ground for the purpose, 
The committee of the late National Exhibition 
have had a meeting also. The large archwa 
from the Corn Exchange to the Fine Arts H 
leaving a passage between the market and the 
exchange, has been built up. The Fine Arts 
Hall, which still contains Mr. is lar 
organ, is standing, although much damaged 
the late storms. The glass in lantern-light is 
coumeetely oie + Lge are = Pe 

uring the gales this building was raised from 
the ground at intervals, and fell with a crash 
after a tremendous oscillation. 








NEWS FROM MELBOURNE. 
THE CHISHOLM EMIGRATION. 


Havine received a letter a short time ago 
from a friend in Melbourne, I am advised to 
forward you some extracts from it, and I have 
no doubt they will be interesting to a large 
portion of your readers. The writer is a young 
man who sailed from London 12th June, 1853, 
in the ship Scindian, chartered by the “Family 
Colonization Society,” otherwise Mrs. Chisholm. 
He is well qualified to judge about much he 
speaks of, having been engaged here as clerk in 
a firm connected with the building trade. His 
letter is dated Nov. 15th, 1852. He says:— 
sy deme 2 Oct. — after a tedious 
and di eable voyage, but my two previous 
letters by hicieainadd’ Some ill have pre 

ou for this, and after a good cy me now, 
have no hesitation in saying the Society under 
bes auspices toe a out isa d ea 
captain, a , kind-hearted man, one 
who has been in the trade, says he 
has ‘brought out to this colony ‘soldiers, con- 
victs, and free emigrants, all of whom ‘were 
much better yee than we mee ty daring 
‘ grouping’ and ‘attention to morali 
the se ,’—there was no such thing. The em 
grants elected me chaplain, and I read prayers 
regularly ; being also referee, &c. in all sorts of 
an having many disagreeable duties 0 
pe . We lost four fellow-passengers 

e voyage, and I am very thankful to God 
no epidemic broke out; else, in our cro 
state, it is‘ fearful to contemplate the couse 

mences. We paid 4s. to be conveyed to Cole’s 

f, about eight miles from where: the ship 

lay, besides paying for our | . The 

oe od was sane waren ioe 
re half-an-hour when carpe . 

stolen, pian shy diary and many other 





intended ou: the thief was 
aad is te bo tried’ a. two' days; when 8] 
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‘will be restored, no doubt. You know 
‘Society says;—* Tents are provided for the 
MT thoy obtain: emgisyn 
until they obtain employment.’ ‘The tents pro- 
yided for us were of a wretched descripti 
only sufficient to a — ae 
, the men watch an 
ard outside on the ground oon dale luggage. 
I was fortunate, for in about two hours after 
jJanding, who should come down to the texts 
put J. G. Kt, late of Limehouse, who has 
the Government barracks in hand, besides an ap- 
pointment of 500/. perannum. He'kindly offered 
me and Mrs. D. an empty room in barracks for 
a day or two until we could find lodgings, which 
-we did on the third day after. We have got 
one small room, for which we pay 1/. per week, 
and our firewood and water cost us one more : 
no furniture. However, money is plentiful 
there: the gold to be'seen ‘in the shop-windows 
is immense. This place is like a fair every day, 
from the arrival of vessels, and -men cnaing 
from the diggings. On Sunday, at cha 
met J. A——s, formerly a clerk at Messrs. 
Cubitt’s, who had come down from the diggi 
to — : he has been very successful, 
and says he hopes, by the middle of nextsum- 
mer, to have got enough to be able to come 
home again and retire. This town is well laid 
out, the streets being all at right angles and 80 
feet wide from curb to curb; the houses bei 
mostly built of a coarse soft ite, salou SF 
Aberdeen: many are also built of brick, and 
there is likewise a coarse soft sandstone they 
use. Many quarries of the above sorts are now 
to let within a few miles of Melbourne, but 
there are no men to work them, the quarrymen 
being amongst the most successful gold diggers : 
there is also good brick-earth in the vicinity, but 
no brickmakers ; they, too, are success 1 
gers: a machine which could be worked 
with horse power would pay splendidly. 
Bricks are now selling for 13/. 1,000 ; 
countess slates, 16/.; duchess, 18/. and can- 
not long, be had for that. Bricklayers and 
stone-wallers receive from 20s. to 25s. per day; 
masons, 30s. ; mters, 25s.; painters and 
plasterers, 20s. and all other building trades in 
—: but very little is doing, all the 
dings — at a stand for want of hands. 
Labourers .on the roads get 10s, per day ; wharf 
ditto, 15s.; draymen, 4/. per week and their 
tations. The New Gold Escort Company are 
giving their men 1/. per day and rations of a 
‘superior kind, a horse, of course, to ride 
on, also quarters, when in town, equal to 
Officers’, and many of the young men now 
arriving are joining it to gain experience, and 
very many more go off direct to the diggings 
pera enormously dear here, and for- 
tunes are being rg realized by many. The 
ibe is ange ; the pent rar of meat 4d. 
r ib. (considere ear); tea, 2s.; s x 
is. 6d; a inne OF als, 6d. ; a bottle it sath 
‘water, 1s.; ditto lemonade, iod. ; ditto ginger 
beer, 9d. and not enough to be had at that. I 
have had several long’walks in the country, but 
have no time in this to say much about it, 
except that in my excursions I have seen 
traces of gold, and washed a little about four 
tniles from Melbourne, but not enough to pay at 
present. IT fell in with a district, “sboit eleven 
‘milesfrom Melbourne, where there were thousands 
of tons of tead ore lying on the surface, some 
sp of which I picked up and took to a 
‘of mine, a practical assayer, who, upon 
it to the crucible, found it contained 
nixture of silver : — eosaererk: 
; company, or for our old neigh- 
‘ours P. and W. Co. of 8. Lane. ss 


I visited Geelong, paying 16s. per steamer, 
and found it a hematite Situated. town, and 
destined to be the principal port in this bay, as 


Thave no doubt they-will in-time build docks 
there: it now contains 22,000 inhabitants, and 
8 rapidly on the increase. I found things in 
Much the same state as at Melbourne,—all 
works stopped for want of labourers: 

are many very pretty brick houses here,— 

as before stated, and all 
dney ‘and Hobart Town; so 
also of much joiners’ work and dressed. stone. 


. | indication of the presence, but of the abey 





are to let : excellent brick-earth is also got in 


the neighbourhood, but no makers.” 

What follows is not interesting to the gene- 
ral reader or public: he concludes’ by stating 
that he does not intend wehigrtncthodiigiinnns 
but is offered an t (which he says he 
will accept, to gain jal experience) to look 
after.a person’s business who wishes to go for a 


two months’ trip to the diggings : he is to have 
51. per week an oben T.@. 


HEATED AIR AS A MOTIVE POWER. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On the.15th inst. a-paper was read “On the 
Use of Heated Air as a Motive Power,” by Mr. 
Benjamin Cheverton. 

The author stated that Sir George Comte had 
written on the subject in 1804 and 1 o7, and 
had subsequently built several engines, but that 
the Messrs. Stirling, of Scotland, produced the 
first really efficient engine working by means of 
heated.air, in the year 1827 ; that in the same year 
Messrs. Parkinson and Crosley brought forward 
their Air Engine; that Mr. Ericsson, follow- 
ing more closely the arrangements and form of 








the ordinary steam-engine, constructed an air, |i 


or a “Caloric Engine” as it was termed, «in 
1833. Messrs. Stirli atented further im- 


provements in 1840, and m 1845 their engine |p 


was described to and discussed at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. In 1851, Mr. Ericsson 
brought forward his present form of engine ;— 
and the principle acted upon in both these 
latter inventions*and announced as an important 
discovery in motive mechanics, was the reiterated 
use of the same caloric in the production of 

ower. The mechanical means oft realizing this 
idea were described, and it appeared that in 


dig- | both inventions they were substantially identical. 


The ejected hot air, by being brought into con- 
tact with an extensive matali surface of wire 
gauze, was deprived of its heat, which the next 
moment was imparted to the incoming cold air, 
and thus the ultimate use of the furnace was 
only to supply the unavoidable waste of caloric 
by radiation. , 

This view of the subject was strongly con- 
tested, as being inconsistent with the best- 
established laws of nature, and as involving the 
idea of the possibility of the creation of power. 
Tt was argued, at some length, that the employ- 
ment of caloric, as a motive agent, consi m 
the development, from molecular forces, of a 
dynamic force, and as such, was directly amen- 
able to the third law of motion—that of action 
and reaction being equal and opposite. It was 
contended that sensible caloric was not an 
ance 
of mechanical action; that these were inter- 
changeably convertible quantities; and conse- 
quently, that a working force could appear only 
as heat disappeared—a conclusion entirely 
opposed to the assumed principle of the “ caloric 
engine,” that “ caloric could be made to operate 
over and over again.” It was admitted, how- 
ever, that there was an —— anomaly in the 
application of the law of action and reaction, 
when caloric was.in question, in the fact, that 
its quantity was not less after than before the 
generation of steam power, if it were estimated 
om water snd temperature. But it 
was explained, that a cause might have two 
classes of effects, and might require two disti 
and different measures, to indicate its entire 
efficiency; ‘that while caloric might remain 


intact, under the aspect adverted to, it lost by a | des 


declination in the intensity of its temperature, 
for which the equivalent gain was a d i 

force—a conclusion as adverse as before to the 
idea that such force could be acquired without 
cost. 


It was contended, that the “caloric engine” 
was to a non-expansive high-pressure 
steam-engine, which it would exceed inwaste- 


fulness of heat, if it were not provided with, 
what its inventor improperly termed, a “ Rege- 
nerator;” the office of which, it was insisted, 
was simply to absorb the unutilized sensible 


caloric of the escaping air, which, as compared 
with steam, was in ion to the 
efficient caloric; and to another 0 


tunity for its being pa into force, thus 
compensa tthe loss of expansive p ) 
‘inrteiphonbtivay-Sepinlbdion tine seeatilonibons, 


was given of the continued action of the engine, 
for some time after the fire was withdrawn,—a 
fact which had been advanced in support of 
what was styled the untenable hypothesis of a 


$ ——_ of force.” 

though the mechanical effect of heat might 
be om to be a mt of the chemical 
condition, if not, also, mon nc em constitution 
of bodies, it was admitted that economy-of fuel, 
as being a distinct question from that of econo- 
mising the caloric in possession, was 
eminently a practical matter, only to be deter- 
Scee-erphined-torwhet snaasee tin siebtion 
it was ex in what manner jon 
of heat, at a much higher than 
steam, was greatly in favour of air as a motive 
agent; but, on the other hand, many adverse 
considerations were adduced, tending to show 
pass impracticability of the system in its present 

rm. 

In —— it was shown, that the “ — 
os ” did not rest on true principles exclu- 
sively its own,—that its merits stood upon 
common ground with those of the steam-engine 
—and therefore that even should the perform- 


far as public dicen nenblcite tall on, the 
erformances of the air-engine on board the 
“‘ealoric ship,” Zri were very unfavour- 


_ — pretensions of the promulgators 0 
the : 
discussion was commenced by an exposi- 
tion of the several ms aes by Sir G. 
n, 


Cayley, Stirling, Parki and 
rn a illustrating them by ; whence 
it appeared, that most preferable mode of 
heating the air was that of Sir G. Cayley, by 


directly traversing the incandescent fuel ; that 
the great improvement recently introduced by 
Ericsson was the wire-gauge regenerator, which, 
however, formed an eo part of ee 
original design. The ical difficulties of 
immense dimensions of the heating-vessels and 
cylinders, and the rapid destruction of the 
metallic parts, were fully considered; andit was 
admitted, that altho at present, there did 
not appear to be any positive recorded results 
more — core ear wen 
would be wrong to discourage the attemp 
use heated air, and to overcome the imherent 
difficulties of the system. 
Allusion was made--to~ the appendix, to a 


Tract, published by Mr. A. * wherein 
it was shown, that the volume of the s into 
which 1 = foot of anthracite was de- 
com’ under atmospheric , was 
219,950 cubic feet; that the eof air re- 

i to sustain combustion, was 14,273 


t: the mechanical developed was 
473,000,000 Ibs. raised { foot. 

On the 22nd, the evening was devoted to a 
discussion on the paper, when the opinion most 


ressed was, that ‘the engine could 
ry vy as a successful innovation. 
Se 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts society met on Wednesday, the 23rd 
inst. at their rooms, 32, Sackville-street, Mr. 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. F.S.A. in the chair. Six 
new members were announced as elected. 

The following presents were made to the 
society : From the author, ery ieee eng 

i au Quinzitme Siécle. Par L. 
Deschamps de Pas.” From the author, “ Re- 
rt on vations made on the site of the 
Roman Castrum at Lymne-in Kent in 1860. 
By C. R. Smith, FSA” From Mr. 8. 1 
Tucker, Etching, Vy Francis Grose, of the “Con- 
noisseurs.” e painting, also by 
Grose, is in Mr. Tucker’s possession, and was 
exhibited. Mr. peg to ing read a very 
elaborate r on Roman Ce in the 
Upper Ward. of Lanarkshire, which ‘he illus- 
trated with upwards of forty original drawings. 
This paper is of length, and as “some 
conversation — place at pee between 
Messrs. Irving, Warne, Egan, and Duesbury, we 
may present our readers in our next with parti- 
culars of the arguments used by the author, and 
the description of the paper generally. 
* In the Builder, vol. x. p. 428. 
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Mr. Lynch exhibited an engraved Etruscan 
Mirror, which formerly bel to the Condi di 
Milano. Mr. Syer Cuming identified this as 
Etruscan or Celtic on account of the torque 
round the neck of the chief figure represented. 
Mr. Lynch also placed on the table a piece of 
needlework said to be by Mary Queen of Scots. 
Mr. 8. I. Tucker exhibited four deeds of con- 
yeyance of a very early date: the most interest- 
ing is one of the time of King John, being a 
conveyance of two acres of from John de 
Haverland to Remer de Burg for the considera- 
tion of twelve pence per annum. is docu- 
ment is witnessed by a great —_ — 
The seal attached, as well as the whole deed, 
are very perfect. It is the property of Mr. 
Hobler, of Bucklersbury. hc ae 








THE HOARDED STATUE 
' - CROSS. — 

At Charing-cross. the passers-by are amazed 
at the sonseat hoard which rc been reared 
there within a few:days. Some — that 
preparations are being made to gild Royalty ; 
others apprehend a design to blow up the figure 
@ aa that once befell the figure of 

ee oe see 
suppose tha‘ is to be:c or the 
pr se at: Fide: -corner ! 

A bill-sticker -with pole and. paste-can, eyeing 
the pe adth . of .surface, : wistfully 
remarked,—“ Wot a pity so fine a show-board 
should be lost—and:in such a jolly good sitiva- 
tion! — Vy, I'd just. give ’alf-a-crown a ‘foot 
a for my hexpostion till Parlyment’s 
up!” ; Ht St : 

Now, here is a good and economical sugges- 
tion. This lofty beacon ‘or Rubric post—being 
30 feet high (double the altitude of an adver- 
tising van) and about 80 feet round, givi 


AT CHARING- 


2;400 clear feet * les grandes affiches” — 
would pay exactly 3001. Besides, a proper distri- 
bution of colours in squares, according to Mr. 
Owen Jones’s arrangement of the primitives, 
might give a pleasing effect. Of course, the 
whole superficies should be first lined out, and 
lettered, ome, | the colour of each bill, as 
R. red, Y. yellow, B. blue, G. green, &e. &e. 
has transpired 


It may. be as well to state 
-—that the inclosure is erected for the purpose 
of taking a cast from ‘the equestrian. statue, for 
Sydenham. "< seolere on} Siaaon 





IRON AND OTHER METALS. 

Some improvements in the manufacture of 
sheet-iron have been patented by Mr. Bellford, of 
Holborn, on the part of a foreign correspondent, 
the object of which is to produce it of a quality 
resemk as nearly. as possible. the Russian 
sheet-iron ; and this is effected by a combination 
of rolling’ and hammering processes. The 

jar features of the invention are stated to 
consist—1.. In manufacturing sheet-iron by roll- 
ing or hammering the sheets when piled toge- 
ther in a heated state, and with jaakeel char- 
coal between ‘the sheets composing the pile.— 
2. In hai ing or rolling sheet-iron when laid 
= in piles com ‘of-hot. and cold sheets 
ternately, for the purpose of planishing’ the 
same. ivi? 

An extension of Heath’s patent improvement 
in steel ahat Nore: qeseber, $0. Dre. eath. for 
seven years: by.the Privy Council... Should the 
question now at law. be decided against the 
patent, however, its extension will of course fall 


tothe grounds; 
A fine’ lode of -argentiferous lead ore, it is 
said, has been discovered at Esgai -fach, in 


Wales, and. two companies are now proc 
to work it:  At-Rhyd-talog another lode of | 

ore has been { and is also in the hands of 
» a company. . The price of. lead has been on the 
rise of late, and is thought likely to continue 


faster Sp anvenee : 
Copper ‘is ‘also still advancing. So much as 
140%. a ton is said to have been lately paid for 
it, and even 150/. is freely talked of as the next 
advance. 
ig-iron in the London market has 
to 55s. and 56s. At Llanelly, there 
has been a great fall in the value of pigs, 
which, it is will now continue to go 


down for some time. In Scotland, too, prices 





ving} use of them. Will you ki 


have gradually given way, ing at 53s. 6d. 
cash for warrants, at which there were no 
buyers. The coming fall seems to be ominously 
foreshadowed in the following quotation from 
an extreme upholder of high prices. “In ac- 
cordance with a peculiar feature of the trade, 
while prices are going up the greatest 
is — ited on all hands to buy i but no — 
is the supposed culminating point attained, 
pm roar is reinadl thet it has gone 
too far, and the object. of each and every one 
seems to be to lend a hand in beating it down 
again. Upon this oo many of our manufac- 
turers and dealers have shaping the course 
of. their transactions, while among others a 
needless clamour has been raised, and - 
vering efforts made to effect a reduction, by 
absolutely refusing to do business with their ol 
connections, and by abstaining from making 
purchases, even for daily use.” 
Wages are still rising, and are likely, we 
should fear, to. hg additional embarrass- 
ment during the fall which is setting in. The 
desire for increased wages was naturally pro- 
duced by.the uncalled-for rise in prices, never- 
theless, the authority just quoted adduces the 
rise in wages as a reason for sustaining these 
prices. 











ARCHITECTS AND THEIR PUPILS. 
ALLow me a word as to a pupil’s learning the 
art of an architect according to his indentures. 
I know an instance where a bold youth (who 
gave a premium) practically avows, without 
concealment, that this consists in carrying off a 
copy of the designs of his master of ten years’ 
accumulation; and even vindicates his correct- 
ness in leaving by mistake a key in a private 
office box containi sie ded for his 
master’s purposes only, having previously made 
y say whether or 
that a master in bari a 
pupil gives up his each. to copy; whether 
entering private boxes and inspecting private 
apers be correct ; and if not what course would 
advisable to stop it? I know what was the 
morality of it when I was a pupil, but I never 

knew the Jaw. C. M. 8. 


*,* A pupil has no righé to do these things, 
sail sees ealtaneal deen siadienesstendeeh 
few high-minded youths, who deserve to be 
architects, would act in such a matter contrary 
to their “master’s” wishes, and ¢ake what he 
desired to withhold. Our own feeling we confess 


not it is unders 


would be to say to those who were earn 
seeking information,—copy what you like,— 
make -what use you can of any. information 
we have gathered. We shall not be a thought 
the poorer, and if it make you a thought the 
richer, or otherwise prove serviceable to you 
in after-life, we shall rejoice. Mind,- however, 
we suppose you a gentleman: our weaknesses 
are in your keeping, and we look for no be- 
trayal. You are not here as a scofling spy, 
or a mean pilferer, Let there be mutual con- 
fidence and trust, so that in after-times we may 
both refer with satisfaction to our connection. 








“ HIGH BRIDGE,” PORTAGE, NEW 
| YORK. see 





On the Buffalo and New York City Railway 
‘is an immense but slender-looking wooden 
, bridge stike a ienen on ae i — 
_ing, which spans the Genesee ey at Portage, 
in Wyotnieig county, and forms the chief object 
of interest on that line. An illustration of this 
bridge, with some particulars in reference to its 
construction, are given in the Canadian Journal 
and Record of the Canadian Institute, from which 
we sag the following details :— 
Z n beldge was designed by Mr. Silas Sey- 
mour, the chief engineer to the company. The 
piers on which the trestles rest are of ashlar 
masonry, of compact sandstone; their base is 
75 feet by 16 feet : they are carried up with a 
slight to a height of 30 feet above the 
of the river, and coped with limestone 
blocks. Upon these are placed the timber 


recently | trestles connected with each other by a system 


of braces and 





placed 


estly | ture,” was an act of mig 


14 inches, diminished in number to fifteen at 
the top; and in size to 12 inches by 12 inches, 
and yon way ag braces, and also the 
girders, are 6 inches by 12 inches. Tach 
trestle or pier is said to be calculated to sustain 
a weight of 1,000 tons, in addition to its own.’ 
The trusses resting on the top and i 
the several trestles or piers (which are 50 feet 
from centre to centre), are 14 feet in depth, and 
are composed of three framed rs with main 
counter and sway braces, in the usual manner. 
On the top of these trusses the track is laid, 
The piers or trestles were commenced on the 
eastern bank, and as each trestle was completed 
the trusses were placed on them and the track 
laid; upon which a travelling crane was ad- 
vanced, overreaching the. s to the next 
trestle, and by means of which each stick of 
timber was let down to its place, until the whole 
of the next pier was completed, when the truss 
was placed and the crane advanced as before. 
The whole length of the bridge is 800 feet, 
and each span (with the exception of that across 
a hich is 54 feet) is 50 feet: The 


arrangement of the structure is said to be such, 


particular piece can be taken out and 
Against tanks of water are 
| at convenient, distances, and watchmen 

are employed day and night. es ced 
The total. cost. of the bridge was about 
35,000/. and the quantity of material employed 
in its construction as follows :— ae 


replaced 


Masonry..........0s.0000s . 9,200 cubic yards. ‘ 
Tomber ii. 6652.5 > 183,500 ‘cubic feet. 
Wrought-iron ...........°° 949 tons. - 


It was estimated that the cost of: a stone 
viaduct ‘would have been about 250,000/. the 
interest of which, at 7 per cent. would renew the 
present structure every two years ; and that the 


‘Interest-on the cost of a wrought-iron tubular 


prin of 500 feet span, with stone piers and 
suitable approaches, would renew it every third 

. The masonry was commenced on 1st 
July, 1851, and the first locomotive passed over 
it on 14th August, 1852. The contractors 
were Messrs. Lauman, Rockafellow, and Moor, 
who were also the contractors for the whole line, 


and have long been connected with public 
works, 


SIGHTS AND THE DRAMA. : 
Haymarket Theatre—The_ pi by Mr. 
Webster of “ Not so Bad as We Seem,” written 
by Sir E. B. Lytton for. the “Guild of Litera- 
deserving publi Webutes bare 
eserving public support. W r gave 
for it no SS than 500/, to the funds of the 
Guild, and, moreover, provided all the dresses for 
‘the Amateurs who played it in the first instances. 
It is inferior to the “ Richelieu” or “Money” 
of the same author, but is, nevettheless, an 
amusing play, and should be seen by al the 
friends of the legitimate drama. Mr, Webster, 
Mr, Leigh Murray, Mr. Buckstone, and Mr. 
Keeley act admirably in it. The drunken scene 
at the end of the hey sm Se immeneey funny. 
e original scenery n credit repro- 
‘duced by Messrs. O’Connor, Pitt, and fe 
The Regent Gallery —An elegant salle, under 
this title, has been built and o in the 
Quadrant, Piccadilly, and here is now exhibited 
a historical diorama illustrative of the exploits 
of Napoleon ge ict The views have been 
sia her Mr. Charles Marshall, and some 
clever scenic effects are introduced, but the 
views will scarcely stand. the close. inspection 
to which they are here subjected. Seen from a 
distance they would be more effective. . Ms. 
Marshall’s proper domain is the stage of the 
theatre. We do not desire, however; to dis- 
parage the exhibition, which, as a whole, is both 
instructive and pleasing, 














- Ramway Marrers.—It is said that 1,000 gas 
lights will ‘be required for the Great Northern Rail- 
way plant at Doncaster, which will annually consume 
about six million cubic feet of gas. The first-class 
carriages on this line are now warmed by metal tubes, 
filled with hot water, running along the of the 
carriages.——The price of a ticket from New 
Orleans to New York, vid Loui and Cincinnat?, 
is 28 dols.; distance, about 2,500 miles. In England, 

 Parli ” third-class ticket for that dis- 





The trestles are 190 feet in height, from the 
top of the piers. At thelr be they ag eam | 
ical posts, 14 inches by 


tance would cost 10/, 10s, ! 
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EXPERIMENTS ON PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 
We have received the following iculars 


premises in Abingdon-street, Westminster, to 
which we insertion. In previ 
e parti- 


den ce 
ja onion ccag A eee be found 

















of experiments on Portland cement publicly | culars of various other experiments on the same 
made by Messrs, Aspdin, Ord, and Co. on their | material. 
I.—EXPERIMENTS ON COMPRESSION. 
\No. Materials. Size. Tons. Results. 
In. Thick. 
1 | Neat cement .{aby4 ain, {39 | Cracked, ) maw in casting 
50 Crushed, 
#2 | Neat coment: sss..ccssrssssrsersrseesssvvenes 4 by 3} 2 70 Crushed. 
8 | Neat coment ........sccscsccsecessnesseneceee 4by4 2 110 pee 5 
40 Cracked. 
4 | 1 cement and 2 soft sand .....c..sc00.esees 4by4 3 60 Crushed. 
5 | 1 cement and 2.sand.....eccrcsserseers we | a by4 25 30 Crushed. 
6 | 1 cement and 3 sand ....,.......ccccseseeee 7-cube 110 Not affected 
7 | 1 cement and 3 coarse shingle ......... 7cube angles 110. | Not affected. 
8 | 1 cement and 3 sand .........cseessecerseees 7 cube 110 Not affected. 
9 | L cement and 3 sand ..........csseecsesevees 7 cube 10 Not affected. 
10 | 1 coment and 4 sand .......s..cccccceseeeees 4by4 3} 40 Crushed. 
11 | 1 cement and 6 shingle..................... 4by4 3} 60 | Broken. 
12 | 1 felling stone ...........1.00.ssereoeseeseeess 7 cube 110 Not affected. 
18 | felling stone ..,.......ccosesresserseceenseses 7 cube = Not : xf test, owing to a defective plate. 
: acked, 
14 | 1 felling stone 4by4 23 40 Crushed. ae) ad ak e 
ine side ed off, otherwise it remain 
15 | 1 cement and two stomes ..........cccseees 7 cube 70 caiediine. of 150 tens. 
16 | 1 cement and 2 hard burnt brick...... 7 cube 110 | ‘Not affected. 




















* The blocks were all made between the 8th and 12th 
Newcastle in the beginning of Feb: ° 


IIl.— EXPERIMENTS ON COHESION. 

Block of neat cement, 12 inches long, 44 inches in thin 
part, 4 inches wide in shoulder, 2% inches in middle, 
and inches thick, was pulled in twoby 18cwt. Defect 
in casting,—as immediately. after a block of same 
dimensions bore a weight of 314 ewt. when one of 
the flanges scaled’off. On replacing the block, it 
bore 84 cwt. when the apparatus gave way. 

One cement and three sand, same dimensions, bore 
203 cwt. 

Felling stone, 2} inches square in centre, pulled 
asunder by 64 ewt. 

IIlL—CROSS STRAIN. 

Neat cement, 12 inches long, 84 inches deep, 24 inches 
wide, and 94 inches in bearing, broke in the centre 
with a weight of 42 ewt. in the scales. 

Felling stone, of same dimensions, broke with a weight 
of 10 ewt. 


IV,— EXPERIMENTS ON ADHESIVE POWER. 

Two blocks hard felling stone, each 13 inches long, 
6 inches deep, 53 inches wide, cemented together 
with pure cement, bore a suspended weight of 3 
tons, when the lower stone gave way near the 
joint, - not through it, the joint remaining un- 


maged. 

Nine fire bricks, jointed with neat cement, were 
pulled asunder with 28} cwt. in the scales, the 
centre brick giving away, the cement joints remain- 
ing perfect. 

Six fire bricks, jointed with 1 cement and 1 sand, 
114 inch bearing, broke at the second brick from 
the bearing point, with 54 cwt. suspended from 
the extreme end. 

Ten fire bricks, 1 cement and 2 sand, 1 foot 7} inches 
projection, bore 3 cwt. 

A fire brick beam, 14 inches wide, 9 inches deep, 
6 feet 4 inches between the bearings, jointed in 
neat cement and weighted on a horizontal space 
of about 2 feet 4 inches in the centre, broke 
through the bricks in two places, with a weight of 
203 cwt. 

A fire brick beam, 14 inches wide, 10 inches deep, 
5 feet 3 inches between the bearings, jointed in 
neat cement and weighted over a horizontal space 
of about 2 feet 4 inches in the centre, broke 
through the dricks in two places near the centre, 
with a weight of 30 cwt. 


All the cement aapenereen on was mixed 
between the 8th and 12th January last. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lincoln—The Corn Exchange and Market 
Company here have resolved to issue specifica- 
tions for erecting, by tender, a new roof to the 
Exchange, on the principle of the Grantham 
Ex -hall; the exchange-room at the same 
time to be me) agnor considerably, and the 
walls heightened in proportion. To enable the 

olders to carry out these improvements, a 

of 4s, annum, or 2d. each market- 

day, will be established on the re-opening. This 

Toom will be finished according to the plans of 
Messrs, Langwish and Thompson. 

Norwic ing to a heavy fall of snow, 
according to the Norfolk Chronicle, and to the 
defective state of the roof of the Guildhall, the 
city surveyor, Mr. Benest, considers the build- 
a a in an unsafe condition. On the north 





a bulging of the wall is visible. 





of January, 1853, and were shipped, per steamer, from 


Colchester-—A coloured plan of the exterior 
of the intended new church for the parish of 
St. Mary Magdalen, in this town, has been 

laced on view in High-street. The exterior 
is to be of flint, with stone dressing. The 
church will consist of nave, chancel, and tran- 
septs, with south porch. The length of nave 
and chancel is 84 feet. The transepts are 65 
feet from north to. south, and 20 feet wide in- 
side. Thewidth of the nave is 26 feet, and of 
the chancel 23 feet. There is a small gallery at 
the west end to accommodate seventy children, 
and in which will be placed the organ. An 
octagon bell-turret occupies the south-west 
angle. There will be 515 sittings, all in open 
benches of deal, stained and varnished. e 
roofs are open and stained. At the junction of 
the cross are four arches facing the cardinal 
points, and the ceiling of this persion is to be 
groined with moulded ribs at the intersections, 
and filled in with boarding. The chancel ceiling 
will be. panelled, with moulded ribs. The site, 

iven by the rector, is what was known as. Mag- 
Sehsmeeetens The cost of the edifice will 
about 2;000/. and.500/. will be required as a 
repairing fund. A subscription has been com- 
menced, and already amounts to — 1,0002. 
The design for the church is furnished by Mr. 
F. Barnes, of Ipswich, architect. 

Burford.—tit is now d to build a new 
church on Milton-heath. . J, H. Langston, 
M.-P. of Sarsden-house has promised five acres 
of land with a donation, and to draw the re- 
quisite materials gratuitously. A relative of 
his will also subscribe 1,000/. The Ist of 
March has been named for laying the foundation- 
stone. 

Brighton —A new Co tional Chapel is 
abot 40 be erected a at the top of 
North-street. Six architects were invited to 
compete. ‘The committee have selected a 
design in the second pointed style, by Messrs. 
stant re the pa ish of Pershute, acting 

arlbor .—The parish of Pers , acti 
on the st els of Mr. Wyatt, have 
decided on rebuilding their church, except the’ 
tower. About 1,000/. are required for this 
purpose, of which the parish has consented to 
raise by rate 330/. 

Bristol—The carpenters here are out on 
strike, for 6d. a day of increase on their former 
wages, on the ground of a rise in the price of 
provisions. e masters have refused to com- 

ly with the demand of the men, who neverthe- 
ess persist in standing out. 

Saltash—A Plymouth paper says that the 
preliminaries of the suspension-bridge contract 
with Mr. C. J. Mare, M.P. are now nearly 
completed, and that the works will be com- 
menced forthwith. Mr. Campbell, Mr. Mare’s 
engineer, was to be at Saltash in course of a 
day or two, and the necessary appointment of 
officers, clerks, &c. was to be at once made. 

Shuckburgh.—The church here has recently 
been partially restored at the sole e of 
Sir Francis Shuckburgh, bart. The ceiling has 


been renewed and the chancel floor 
paved pet ty inal our onda ener pero 





by Gn Holland and Mr. 
of Warwick, and Mr. Watson, of 


t 


ed. 
recommendation to apply to the Lords of the 
Treasury for — to borrow the sum 
necessary for the purchase and fitting up of the 
buildings in Duke-street. The proceedings were 
confirmed. 


Southport~—From seventy to one hundred 
new houses, says the Preston Chronicle, are 
about being erected here, in addition to two 
hundred built in the last two years. There are 
only two houses to be let in the whole town, and 
engagements are made as soon as the founda- 
tions are laid, by new tenants applying. Work- 
men of all classes are in great demand. The 
contract has been made for the direct line to 
Manchester, vid Wi A Welsh firm have 
contracted to make the line for 70,000/. the 
company finding the iron. 

Seaham.— ions are now in progress 
for the immediate erection of a town-hall and 
mechanics’ institute in this place; and the 
Marchioness of Londonderry has undertaken to 
aden for and conduct a bazaar in July next, 
he proceeds of which will be appropriated 
towards the erection. Mr. T. Oliver, jun. is the 
architect ——The first sod of the Londonderry, 
Seaham, and Sunderland Railway, another of 
those small rootlets which are destmed to feed 
the + trunk and branch lines, was turned by 
the uis of Londonderry, at Seaham, on 
8th inst. The line will be made without an Act 
of Parliament, being about six miles long, and 
having termini at ae pegs It is 
a private speculation on the part of the Marquis, 
and is estimated to cont about $0,000 snag 

ewcastle-upon-Tyne.—Since the counci 

this town snes APR attention of awarding 
premiums for the two best designs calculated to 
improve St. Nicholas-square, by the erection of 
suitable buildings on the ied on 
the north side, adjoining the Corn-market, in- 
cluding a musi _— of holding several 
thousands of people, they have received thirty- 
two designs from competitors residing in various 
parts of the kingdom. The c have not 
yet decided on any of them. Many of the plans 
contemplate the raising of the Exchange—not 
ay with the intention of improving it, but to 
suit the general a of the front, and 
ensure harmony to the whole design. The esti- 
mates of the several competitors vary from 
8,000/. to 50,000/. according to plan and details, 
seaviage-Sive Roce suey to tas geet 
ve e on 
the council and their frends. 

Greenock and Paisley.—Theslatersof Greenock 
lately resolved unanimously to memorialize their 
employers for an advance of 4s. per week in 
ice lor , and of 6s. when employed in 
the country. e rate asked is 24s. in town, 
and 30s. in the country. The joiners also me- 
moralized their employers for an advance of 6d. 

r day. The engineers and other trades are 
folding similar meetings for the same object. 
The joiners of Paisley struck work for an ad- 
vance of 2s. per week. The whole of the em- 

loyers, it is said, with the exception of one 
eh have given in to the demand, and the men 
have returned to work: those, however, in the 
employ of the firm alluded to are still out. 

pee er ey 
new place i 
The church is in course of erection on the site 
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of the old building, the ion worshipping 
at present in the sh ip ay Phe 
new church will accommodate 500 worshippers. 
Arbroath —According to the local Guide, so 
‘improvements have been made in the 
igh-street of this town within the last ten 
years, that it would not be r by one 
who had only remembered it as it then stood. 
The — states ‘ae — addition to its 
changed features just been made in shape 
of premise’ erected with a Caen stone front, 
from a design by Mr. Charles Edwards,of Dundee, 
architect. The mason-work was executed by 
Messrs, Maxwell, of Arbroath; joiner-work by 
Mr. Caird; and plumber-work Mr. Keith. 
The floor is to form three large shops, 
and t or portion, offices, &c. or a hotel. 
Eretions at Springfield-terrace are being pro- 
ceeded with, as are planting and other improve- 
ments on the town common. The mason-work 
of the -house in connection with the 
new Episcopal Chapel is finished, and the place 
of worship itself is pretty far advanced, the 
chantry having attained its full height. The 
sculpture wor > on = a ans 
progressing rapidly. At the springers of the 
arch of the sale tee are two figures of flying 
lizards, o’ertopped by a monk on the one side, 
and a nun on the other, 








Potices of Books. 


“Press Orders?” Edited by Arsert SmirH. 
London: Kent and Co. 


Unper this title Mr. Albert Smith has reprinted 
on ninety-one pages the various articles which 
have snpraged in the daily and weekly papers, 
on the abolition of the newspaper privileges in the 
theatres, with what end in view, beyond 
keeping its editor’s name before the public, we 
can eonenely arneee. There was sound reason for a 
change in the system, but we have no sympathy 
with suds fu pu bned Bor por- maar de 
system, and manured and watered and cultivated 
it to the utmost of their ability; but finding it 
had grown larger than they expected, and not 
wanting its fruit just at the moment, they with 
drum and trumpet called on all whom they had 
led into rearing it to help them cut it ons 
and having succeeded, they raise a:loud shout 
ear ai isi Wi mthady giant cat big 
8 as im ookers on, grievi the 
way at the ae which, here and ete oh en 
thrown on the public press,—a press which is 
at once the ablest and the honestest the world 
has ever seen. In those cases where rs 
have, unasked, informed us that our “orders 
would be admitted,” we have, on principle, so 
seldom availed ourselves of the privilege, 
excepting for the purpose of giving that ub- 
licity to novelties which managers desired, or 
for the convenience of persons actually con- 
nected with the paper, that we are not in any 
way affected by the change, 

_ there are few persons who owe more to the 
kindly consideration of the press than Mr. 
Albert Smith, and he would have acted more 
wisely and shown a better feeling had he taken 
@ more private mode of “ thro his stone at 
a great evil,” than that which he adopted. We 
can scarcely maEare that his present entertain- 
ment, clever and varied as it is, would have 
attained the popularity which has attended it 
but. for the friendly f of those who are con- 
nected with the periodical press towards one who 
had been a fellow labourer. A few days ago an 
erudite German, who has himself Bei ce a ham 
‘monarch of mountains,” speaking of his 
impressions in London, said, in our hearing, 
that not, had astonished him more than the 
fact that “in this the intellectual capital of the 
world, crowds should be found, day after day 
and week after week, for so long a period, to 
listen to Mr. Smith’s entertainment.” We are 
very much dis to believe that our German 
friend is not alone in his wonderment, 


Revival of Vandalism at the National Gallery ; 
@ Reply to Letters in the Times. By Morris 
Moorz. London: John Ollivier. 1853. 


a. age Moore may eo i oe 
ives, a case, when ves 
authorities at Be National Gallery for “ brick- 


batting” the pictures, but he is unquestionably 





an indiscreet advocate. A writer who says, at 
starting, he has “never yet seen, in any work 
by a living Academician, even the faintest indi- 
cation of any one quality necessary in a work of 
art,” can scarcely command the confidence of an 
unprejudiced reader. 

e two Academicians known, he says, to have 
declared that oe eens recently cleaned at 
the National Gallery have been extensivel 
injured by the operation, are Messrs. Hart an 
Lee. e understand Mr. Unwins is about to 
resign the keepership. 








HMiscellanea. 

Tue Discoveries aT LEOMINSTER.—In respect 
to the excavations and discovery of the foundations of 
the ancient Priory Church in a garden now belonging 
to the Union Workhouse, the Hereford Times states 
that a memorial has been addressed to the guardians, 
requesting that the excavations may be permanently 
exposed as a study, both for antiquaries and for 
the inhabitants in general. Communications have 
been received from a gentleman connected with the 


and | antiquarian department of the British Museum, and 


also from one of the secretaries of the Archeological 
Institute of England and Ireland, requesting that they 
may be furnished with every particular of the dis- 
coveries made, considering that they will throw light 
on the earlier portions of our English history. 

CHURCH-HEATING BY Gas.—At Berlin, a successful 
experiment, it is reported, has just been made, to heat 
the newly-built St. Philip’s Church by gas. The 
building contains 90,000 cubic feet of air, and a con- 
sumption of only 700 cubic feet of gas is said to have 
sufficed to raise the temperature 22 degrees Fahrenheit, 
for the whole duration of divine service. 

THe WorkING CLassEs AND PatrioTisM.—The 
writer of a letter signed ‘A Working Man” (page 77, 
ante), ARON to think he is greatly wronged by all 
those who are his superiors in station. He considers 
that the working classes in this country are all 
slaves,—that the Amalgamated ineers who have 
patriotically given a lift to the French mechanics, 
were certainly right in so doing,—and states as a 
great grievance that those persons who possess the 
means of building dwellings, forming drainage, and 
supplying water to the houses of the working classes, 
have the power of making rules and laws for the 
protection of their capital so. invested. He also 
appears to be labouring under the illusion, that since 
the dwellings of the class of persons to which the 
Amalgamated Engineers belonged were not kept clean 
and healthy for them, their allegiance to the English 
crown is annulled, and they may go and do just what 
they like, just where they like, and therefore may 
enlist in the service of a foreign power and fight 
against the country in which they were born, and to 
which nation they belong, and such act shall not be 
treasonable! Great jealousy exists among the work- 
ing classes of all nations in reference to the employ- 
ment of foreigners instead of native workmen, and 
this feeling certainly exists among the fickle French ; 
and therefore those who are now tutoring the French 
into an equality with our engine manufacturers, may 
expect, as soon as their pupils have obtained all the 
knowledge they can out of them, on the first oppor- 
tunity that offers, to be expelled from the country, as 
took place in 1848, with many English artizans.* In 
such case, or in case of war, we would inquire where 
these engineers would go for a refuge and a home? 
Without doubt they would directly claim protection of 
the British crown, and a right to seek asylum on our 
shores. In the mean time I will ask, as one 
of the prominent features of “A Working Man’s ” 
argument about severing the claim of a native 
country, is the want of drainage, supply of water, 
&e.—how they find these things abroad,—hbetter 
or worse? With regard to “A Working Man’s” 
definition of what a slave is, I would say that ex- 
cepting those whom he mentions as slaves of vices, 
passions, &c. there are none in this country to whom 
the expression, according to his rendering, will apply. 
It is to the interest of the employed to work, as it is 
to the employer to engage his labour: this is the 
broad principle whatever are the details of the rela- 
tion in which they stand to each other: if it were not 
so, the man would not work, and his employer does 
not power to compel him unjustly. Let “A 
Working Man” say whether his master can make 
him, by appeal to any court of law in this realm, do a 
day’s work without a day’s payment. If he can “A 
Working Man” is right in so applying the term: if 
he sodltal tas anpleiec’ proms of the ro a 
as as s, and is regarded as much 
the laws of the land. —M. L. é 

* Engineers among the number, as we happen to know. ys 


poor fellow, we recollect, on his expulsion was obliged to lea 
children behind him because their mother, whom he a. 








own had 
to leave, wasa French woman This, with tears in his eyes, he 
himself told us. Many such cases must have occurred, 


> [Fep. 26,1853, 


Bumpers’ . BENEVOLENT _ InstrruTion. — On 
Tuesday last, a meeting of the friends and subscribers 
12 ie, shay, which was mc pars as our readers 

Ww, for ing pensions and giving relief to 
and decayed members of that profession, was held in 
the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, for the pur- 
pose of electing five pensioners upon its funds, and 
other business ; Mr. George Bird, the treasurer, in the 
chair. The report showed that the amount of sub. 
scriptions and donations for the year ending the 24th 
June, 1852, amounted to 889/. 18s. 6d. and the 
directors had much pleasure in stating that they had 
added to their funded stock, the total amount standing 
in the names of the trustees being 83,2507. The ball 
recently held at Willis’s Rooms, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Joseph Bird, had been very successful, The 
report, after calling attention to the establishment of 
a branch society at Brighton, the results of which had 
proved very gratifying, concluded by expressing a 
confident hope that all who are interested in the 
welfare of this charity will not. only continue their 
support, but will use their utmost endeavours to 
obtain additional subscriptions and donations, in order 
that the increasing demands on the funds of the insti- 
tution might be met, and still further extended. The 
balance in hand at the banker’s at the present time 
amounts to 4507. The chairman, in opening the 
proceedings, stated that he had been requested by Mr. 
Peto, M.P. who was unavoidably absent, to take the 
chair. They had met on this occasion to elect five 
pensioners, three male and two female, from a list 
of sixteen candidates, and he hoped that as so many 
would be disappointed they would not relax in their 
endeavours to increase the funds. 

OxrorD ARCHITECTURAL SociETY.—At a meeting 
of this society held on Wednesday, 16th inst. Mr. Street 
read a paper upon Domestic Architecture, in which, 
after commenting upon the want of success exhibited 
in our modern attempts at its revival, as compared ¢ 
with those for the revival of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, he proceeded to inquire. how far this was the 
result of unreality on the part of its revivers, or of 
the incompatibility of the style with modern wants. 
He argued that the great rule to be observed in all 
architectural work was that of reality in every 
arrangement and every detail, and then showed how 
egregiously unreal all imitations or adaptations of 
Classic Architecture were, and how almost equally 
unreal were the modern attempts at revived Medisval 
Domestic Architecture. The faults of the latter were, 
among others, the disuse of the pointed arch in con- 
struction, the attempt to obtain irregularity of outline 
and ment where neither is necessary, and the 
constant habit of perpetuating the worst features of 
modern house-builders in internal decorations and 
furniture. He proved by many examples that in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries architects used 
pointed arches, traceried windows, open roofs, and the 
like, as well in domestic as in ecclesiastical work, 
Upon the question of adaptation to modern wants, he 
went into detail, showing that the use of sash-windows, 
for instance, did not necessarily involve any departure 
from proper principles; and that so far from this, if 
properly treated, they became rather ornamental than 
the contrary ; and he suggested some method for their 
arrangement, protesting, at the same time, against 
their introduction in a sham way, as is commonly the 
case in buildings in Oxford, He then showed how 
far some departure was necessary from old precedents 
in order to enable Pointed architecture to meet all the 
requirements of the present day ; and observed, that 
unless it did so its existence could never affect people 
in general to the extent to which such an art ought. 


CaMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Socrety.—On 14th 
instant,—the Rev. J. Fenwick, of Corpus Christi 
College, in the chair,—amongst other presents to the 
society were a collection of forty-two casts from seals 
in his collection, by Mr. G. A. Lowndes, B.A. of 
Trinity College, made by Mr. Ready, who exhibited 
curious panel representing the Temptation of St. 
Anthony. Mr, C. H. Cooper communicated some 
notes concerning two stone coffins found on the side 
of the Castle-hill, at Cambridge, in 1785, obtained 
from the Kerrich manuscripts. Mr. C. H. New- 
march, of Corpus Christi College, made a commutl- 
cation to show the cause of the floors of certam 
Roman houses at Cirencester being double, and the 
continuance of the fresco painting on the walls to the 
lower floor, 

Fricutru, DeatH From Mo.ren LzaD.— 
James Granger, a plumber, while lately in the employ 
of Messrs. Saunders and Woolcox, builders, Guildford- 
street, was in melting nine pounds of lead 
in a ladle, wi ns le of water off the 
furnace, a quantity of it i ee. ee es 
stantly spirted over his face and ; an 
rh mpelctte lenge te: ecg oY 
greed eed aot 

his eye. Erysipelas set in, which 





shortly afterwards terminated fatally. Verdict,— 
“ Accidental death,” 
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Toe’ New “ SmirHFretD” at CoPpENHAGEN 
anette ape to observe from a report to the 
Common il by the Markets Committee, and 
which the council have that it is designed to 

at the earliest possible period with the forma- 
tion of this market, and that for this even a 
tenant-right until-next Michaelmas twelvemonth for 
brick-making in the fields, has been purchased from 
Mr. Pocock for 1,000/. Half an acre of ground 
suitable for an opening into the Caledonian-road, has 
also been bought for 826/. and other proceedings 
taken, and the council has sent back the report to the 
committee to be carried into execution. 

Exectro-TELEGRAPHIC.—A Paris correspondent, 
Dr. J. B. Mitchell, who happened to observe a recent 

hh in the Paris papers translated from the 
Builder ; and another correspondent, Mr. W. Purkiss, 
simultaneously suggest that the wires of telegraphs 
carried along the streets might be run along the 
crown of the common sewers, suspended by galvanized 
-wall hooks, and a trifle out of the headway. The 
suggestion reminds us of one long since proposed in 
our columns, for the concentration of gas and water- 
pipes in a subway like a sewer, so that access might 
at all times be had for repair or por Agta The 
ramification of telegraph wires through the streets, 
of course, adds considerably to the grievance of street 
breaking and obstruction, and increases the necessity 
for some such line of subway as that suggested. 
Were water, gas, and telegraph companies to unite 
in the expense of forming subways, the cost would 
in a few years be defrayed by the saving of ex- 
pense in reiterated street-trenching, and re-paving. 
—— The half-yearly meeting of the Electric 
Telegraph Company was held on Wednesday in 
last week, in Lothbury, Mr. J. L. Ricardo, M.P. 
in the chair. The sec , Mr. J. S. Fourdrinier, 
read the balance-sheet. é capital account to 
3lst December showed that the shares amounted 
to 830,000/. the debenture-fund to 64,000/. liabili- 
ties to 44,9857. and reserve-fund to 73,4037.— 
total, 512,388/.; and that 479,993/. had been ex- 
pended, leaving a balance of 32,3957. The revenue 
account gave the receipts of messages, &c. at 40,0877. 
leaving a balance over the nditure of 13,8557. 
After payment of the dividend of 64 per cent. the 
balance would leave a sum of 3,130/. to be carried to 
the reserved fund. The report was adopted and the 
dividend declared. 

Fatt or RornerHamM Mecuanics’ INstiTUTE.— 
Having noticed in the Builder of the 5th ult. an 
account of the late accident at the building now in 
course of erection for the above institution, and the 
Building Committee being blamed, I think it only 
fair towards them to state (as I did in my examina- 
tion by the Coroner at the inquest) that I did not 
apply for a clerk of the works at the commencement 
-of the building, nor until I reported upon the works 
in November, when, in consequence of the continued 
wetness of the season, I suggested that one should be 
employed until the roof was put on.— W. BLackMoor, 
Architect. » 

THE Merropowitan CentTraL Rattway TER- 
MINUs.—At a Court of Common Council last week, 
the City Improvements Committee brought up their 
report on this scheme, recommending the corporation 
not only not to sanction the measure, but to empower 
the committee to oppose it in Parliament if the Bill 
of the proposed company proceeds. A discussion 
ensued, and the report was at length ordered to be 
printed, and its consideration adjourned by a majority 
of twenty votes. ~ 

Bank Competition, Dusiin.—In the competi- 
tion, just concluded, for the best plans for a new bank 
to be erected in Dublin, the first and second premiums 
have been awarded respectively to Messrs. Carmichael 
and R. Johnston. 


Sewer Accipent.—On Tuesday in last week, in 
Budge-row, Cannon-street, City, while a number of 
men were engaged in forming a new sewer, a sudden 
fall of earth took place, which completely embedded 
one of the workmen. The other hands entered the 
sewer from Queen-street, and by digging away the 
rubbish succeeded in extricating the unfortunate man 
still alive, but much crushed, though no bones were 
broken. 

AMsTERDAM.—A new theatre is to be built at 

by the municipality at an estimated 
expense of 32,0007. It is to be of gigantic propor- 


tions, and surrounded by covered bazaars 


Mitpew on Watus.—A correspondent inquired 
some time ago how to prevent this. A writer in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, says, by washing the 
wall with a solution of corrosive sublimate, say 3 
ounces to a gallon of water every six or eight months, 
the mildew will be prevented forming. 

“ ALtoway’s HaunteD Krex.”—We rather regret 
to hear that the old churchyard of Alloway, the scene 
of Burn’s “Tam O’Shanter,” has been levelled and all 
the gravestones removed. 





CopyHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT Socrety.— We 


have received the of a society for this pur- 
pose. It appears that the number of enfranchise- 
ments and commutations, 1841 to 1851, has been— 


Clerical, 149; Collegiate, 181; Lay, 121;—Total, | 108 
In the | chair. 


401. The payments in full, 88,2317. 12s. 
shape of rent-charges, 2,3627. 19s. 7d. The acreage, 
896a. lr. 8p. 

Form or CHIMNEYS.—Some erroneous views, as I 





ae ey 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UILDERS’ NEVOLENT 


BE 
INSTITUTION—The FIFTH ELECTION of PEN- 


think, were stated at a late meeting of a society of | Robert 
architects ; and I agree with one who said, chimney- | John Barlow Irwin. 


pots should be spread out in a funnel shape, so as 
effectually to prevent the wind from blowing down the 
chimney. But the same gentleman seemed entirely 
to have forgotten the true purpose of the lily-shaped 
opening, when he gave it as his deliberate opinion, 
that, because that form was good at the top, inas- 
much as i¢ gave room for the heated air to expand 
as well as prevented all down-draught—therefore, the 
best flue theoretically was funnel-shaped, gradually 
expanding from the fireplace to the top. And this 
additional reason which he gave in support of his 
theory is clearly wrong. The place at which the air 


is most heated, and therefore, most expanded, is at é 


the fire: as it ascends, it cools and becomes reduced 
in volume, the heat being conducted away by the 
walls of the chimney. Now the higher the column 
of heated air in the chimney, the greater will be the 
pressure of the atmosphere at the bottom, and 
eonsequently the better the draught. But since the 
air contracts as it ascends, so also should the flue, in 
order to prevent the cooling air from spreading 
laterally, and thus diminishing its ascending momen- 
tum. I would humbly suggest, then, that the best 
form of flue theoretically is (exactly the reverse of 
that proposed above) an inverted funnel, widest at the 
base, and tapering upwards in a concave curve—the 
form of which must depend on the particular cooling 
influences to which each chimney is exposed. It may 
not be found necessary in practice to attend to this 
fact in the case of long chimneys, for then the column 
of light air is so high as to ensure a good draught, 
but I should think it would be of considerable 
importance when the chimney is short and difficult to 
manage. If we had no wind, the form of chimney 
described above would be complete; but we must 
have recourse to the spreading top as an expedient to 
prevent a blow down. It is rather a necessary evil 
than a positive good, for it acts like a small valley to 
collect the rain and snow, and drain them into the 


chimney. This objection might, however, to a great | 1ith 


extent, be obviated by providing a groove at the 


bottom of the cap, from which the water might be | TRACL 


spouted to the outside through proper openings.— 
STUDENS. 











TENDERS 


For building the South Metropolitan Schools at Sutton, 
Surrey. Mr. Edwin Nash, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Balham and Gritten. 





Myers ‘ -. £22,239 
t gSe ES. Bavtieueet ae eat 20,968 
WWOOR Ti erskavettecdess deh tags pencepeaqers 20,208 
Locke and Nesham ........se00.0000 20,725 
Ws TEA scat icecidesijcccictdvevccteiant 20,717 


For the New Medical Benevolent College, Epsom. 
Mr. E. N. Clifton, architect. The quantities furnished by 
Messrs. Hppy. and Lansdowne. 





WREUN  saanctubecacctecsgiarosdetecdceune £29,770 
Pia oc Giivtsnedanionacisevceras veges 29,200 
Saunders and Woolcott 27,800 
Lucas and Brothers ...............++. 27,000 
Locke and Nesham .................. 26,600 
OT i pccaddscbcercoas roses auescesssepeconcse 5,890 
Higgs 25,252 

750 
725 
21,890 








For building a Chapel at Baldock, Herts. Quantities 
provided. Mr. J. Elliott, London, architect. 


Cooper.........see-s Saubapeccetassoncauesrea £1,298 
WGN, Gas anne kan scaaages condavoencntad 1,203 
Rowland and Evans...........,..s0000++ 1,095 
CPA. ieincsrcvscsesdecsssveedetsovtesio’ 1,000 
I litte sceda sv checvceveceed scdiesphibe 970 
Turner and Sons Bie 






Rudkin . 929 
Lumn .... min 899 
CRO ii caieieriac bin dec se Ra tsictibcisits 861 
Baker and Sons, near Lincoln...... 820 





Delivered for National Schools and Residence, San- 
down, Isle of Wight. Mr. Woodman, architect. 






GF OT xr ctrecnesutnvsncesesyeseps £1,167 10 0 
W. Attrill . . 1,140 0 
— Damp.... » 1,078 6 0 
We. FOUW: cvccctaccscececscocisoce 1,060 0 0 
B. Cooper ..ccccscccsveeseesseeees 869 18 3 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“W. W.” (we do not thoroughly comprehend the position of 
matters), “LB,” “Sir BR. 1,” “T. P..” “C. W.,” “A, B.” (we 
cannot interfere in private disputes), * Paulatim.” “ F. W. 8.” 
“J.C.” “7.” (under our mark’, “ x » ery ” 1. D.” (men- 

e time Rm W. .W. "06 Be 
Fac J. ies 4 LD. “3.1L,” “J.J.” Birmingham (we 
cannot advise), “One Interested ” (could see plan, we suppose, at 
Office of Works, Whitehall), * W. M.” (will appear), J. H. C.,” 
“* Credat Jndaua” (we do believe, at any rate', “ H. G.,”“J. F. H.,.” 
“, P.” (see last number), “ Mr. L.,”“ T. J.” 





A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 


1853. he A 
Offices of the Institution will be removed at Lady-day” 
Oxford-street, to No. thampton- 


next, from No. 476, New 19, Sout 
street, Bloomsbury-square. 
HE ARCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 
CIVIL. ENGINEERS’ DRAWING CLASSES, conducted 
row, 


eae J. HILL, Architect. Offices, 12, Helmet- Old- 





days exce 
The architectural department comprises plans. ol and- 
sections in every we both ecclesiastical and domestic. Working 








drawings of every description. Geometry, and orna- 
ate, Seees as ap to cabinet makers, up and 

ecorators, 

The Ry tt gms comprises all descriptions of , 
bridges, s, &c. 

A special class for architectural colsaring <larse times a week. 

ing out ities and abstracting every Tuesday. 

A large of models as well as an extensive architectural 
library are at the use of the 

Terms to be had on application at the offices, 





HURCH DECORATIONS.—Altar and 
Communion Cloths, General Church Furniture, Robes, &c. at 
very reduced prices. 


An Illustrated Priced be had b 
». yi Catalogue may y application of 


HARRISON, Church Decorator and Robe Maker, 62, Chancery: 
land. Contracts for Church Cushions, &c. = 


APER-HANGINGS, by E. T. ARCHER’S” 
open eterna, 
decorations. PAN ELLED DECORA TONS Rete up on the 
of the Show in every knows style, and for 
all purposes, by artists of 


known merit. 
on d a CHOICE and EXTENSIVE SELECTION 
of FRENCH PAPERS, from manu in Paris. ~ 

. E. sReHER 451, Oxford-street. 


APER-HANGINGS, the chea in. 
eens a at eee Poon pw a See. hence og 
trade can select from a stock of 50,000 pieces, at the f j 
reduced prices :— 


Bed-room Papers........sessseeeeseses from 0 
Painted Marble, Granite, and Oak Pa -. from 0d, aw “ae 
rasa! Ri = 
an 














and Drawing-room 
abo tecesseesecesccceccecces from 


UANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS,. 
SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &e. 
copied, lithographed, or printed. 
PLANS, ELEVATIONS, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &c. 


fase os neatee. 
BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT-BOOKS 
DRAWING PAPERS; ditto, and continuous. 
{GQ PAPER and CL ; lengths. 
GENERAL STATIONERY, for the use of BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest- 
curren! es. 


WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to +, lane wat ; and 
t-street, Loudon. 
Contracts for the supply of large establishments 


ANTED to HIRE, for about four months, 


a good SECOND-HAND THEODULITE: every care” 
will be taken of it, and security given for its safe return.—Ad 
dl i T., Mr. Charles Gamon’s, Solicitor, Norfolk-street, Man- 
¢ r. 























aaenmemnasiediteeiiedll 
TO ALL ENGAGED IN BUILDING. 
J BAUGHAN, SASH and DOOR MAKER 
@ tothe e, at the a rices, 6, Great Ormond- 
street, Queen-sq and at 41, ton-srest, Brunswick-saune. 
A ome Cyd Sree san wa in stock, arg 
pac and forwa: parts o' e country, and for ex: 
By inclosing a postage-stam 


tion. p a full list of prices be 
return: 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. &c. “ 


TO 
OUCHMAN’S PATENTED _NEWLY- 
INVENTED WINDOW-SASH FASTENINGS and DOOR 
SPRINGS, which are Fes to be far preferable to others 
now in use,—the Sash a ee for their security, and the Door 
Sorings Re Peon! power, durability, and 
0 


posteble ponmongers. d of the Patentee Pro. 
Prjetor, 8, , Pulseney-street, (Barnsbury-rvad, 


ISSOLUTION of PARTNERSHIP.— 


HENRY PASK (late Johnse id Pask) 
Fore ol ° : = , Baker-street, 


i} ll, Sask Shop Front, 
and Door Maker to the Trade, 
eke bile generally that he 
an 
9 fates ons ing on the busi 


i ness 
as and solicits a continu. 
ance their favours, which | 
shall. meet with his prompt #f 
attention. t| 


N.B. By inclosing & postase 
stamp 8 list of prices may 
be had by return of ey 









































CURSITOR-STREET, 
CHANCERY-LANE. : 
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same etaaaenanemmamns 


LERK of WORKS WANTED.— 








ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 











WANTED, pndersands the rection the be ee GD wo Taree dimenglone aud of superior qual now supplied, 

of very of uality. They been 

eee ae of Farm used atthe Museum, National Gallery, Bethiern orpital 

will be nenceptionatle references re- lunatic the Ordnance W: Mod prison, Fem 

po a to B. 8. Post-office, tonrille, and other lation Malting Floors fn 3 ire 
mouth Barracks, and Eent stock in large duaafitis at 

N Architect and Surveyor in the country | Freeman’s Wharf, Millbank-street ; also by Messrs. SHARPE, 
requires competent ASSISTANT both for ofice and Tooley-streets and Messrs 8, Bel where terms 


out-door engage 


and apwedien't may ratcipale & Pe permancut, siuation.— 


of age 
Aadrow: ely giving full “particulars, es de on bon Mercury 





N 
re RE Ee “SURVEYOR of a 
sapidly-incneesing Borough in the Midland Counties, con- 


50,000 inhabitants, where of Health is esta- 
TICLED PUPIL, with a moderate 
sci,“ “is pete of an AK 7 De vere coer 


Bua, I ty ere ehald,” near Metiingham, will be 
AFPRENTICE WANTED.—A respectable 


Youth, who has a tast« for dra’ is Wanted as 
a Arr PRENTICE te the CARVING and oT EDING 
A premium required.—Apply at No. 35, Thayer-street, 
Scoadbotierorenns. 
PPRENTICE.—-An op tur potters of 
PER ENTIONNG a YOUTH Ooo t ek a - 
ONS ot d MARBLES, peas ive PAINTING, 
fa He mal Phare’ “inclndi ce ine Wa Se osaing. and 
bre aaeese JW FACE Write a Grainer to the 
onian-road, Islington. 











ets et iacysieruiee, Unlod 
W ainivan all ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN, who a 
elevations, and make fair drawings from ton pe Bhar 
Kaden, apg terms, to be'sentto A. B. Mr. Turbets, Above Bar, 








cTANTED, by a Plumber and Glazier, a FRE 
steady active 1 AN, capable of taking Abe management of ly in 

workman F232 ee ie CASTERTON FREESTO. rhe 
obtain: 


ion, at 


he must 


.— rtment : as & 
ter and 5 a“ ‘The situation is S fet n the’ country, and 


ve organ gg itable person.—Address, 
ermanen a sw < 
care and wages, to A. B. care of Mr. Rowe, Bookseller, 
ear M: otts.—Feb. 16, 1853. 





ansfield, 
TO SURVEYORS AND ENGINEERING ASSISTANTS. 


, a few competent SURVEYORS 


and LEVELLERS; those accustomed to town su’ 
t find their —- theodolites and tier 
Hh no Bang ALPHA, Mr. Charles H. 


terms and referenen, to 
Lewis's, {eaten beckelies, 11, Market-+treet, Manchester. 


TO BUILDERS, Soy AND OTHERS. 
S Sete and Joiner, 
assist in an Ofce 


ape of an 
er re National 








peuyapiins 0 a te to 


gfioe, Ro ol the prepa: 
0 objection to thes EF. ane 
Coffee-house, 1, Little Turustile, 





end 0 
SITUATION « as Clerk or Prinei 


in an 

orks.—Well versed with ic, Elizabethan, and I 
roe ives, &c. and the usual b eg of an afehitect. rate 
netuemnen given.—Address, A. B. 28, Tavistock-place, Tavistock- 





we TED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 


or CLERK of WORKS, in town or country, by a Young 
y trade a carpenter, who has the care of a 


— yy hed country fo: several years. Can take out quagtiiies, 
k vA d, is. will to make himse! e- 
a nae oriroes to AD, oy Bartietey-bulldings, Holbora, 


aon. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHER 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by the 
Advertiser, who is a practical man. good surve eyor an 
draughtsman, and’ used to. conducting work both for. private 
speculation and contracts.— For xemeqnens 20 aud hepiars, apply 
ns. B. B. Mr. Reader's, Hemingford ury - park, 
Islington. 


Ke TED. a BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
Wwan a permanent SITUATION as 

Pap, or PLUMBER, GLAZIER, and PAINTER. 
iondon. to J 27, Brook-street, 


CKMAKBHRS, AND OTHERS ABOUT TU ENTER 
“TO BRI THE BRICKMAKING. 
ANTED, by a Man, who perfectly under- 
stands the work. a CONTRACT to do “<f LABOUR 
T of the WORK. . or to CONTRACT OF for the WHOLE— 
Address, post paid, to a b “i Cc. J. Clark’s, 6, Minerva-place, 
ennington-cross. 
TO ARCHITEOTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &. 


N experienced ‘ANT wishes for a 


SITUATION, either resh DRAUGHTSMAN or CLERK on 
the WORKS.—Addre.s to Mr. BUND, No. 2, Porchester-square, 





New-road, Fitzroy-square, 











TO BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF HOUSES. 
A YOUNG MAN is in want of a constant 


pga as Painter, Glazier, and Paper-hanger.— 
ferences from former employers.— 


bs Re A.B. 9, M. Park-atreet, Dorset-square. 
TO ARCHITECTS OK SURVEYORS. 
Anes ENGAGEMENT i is DESIRED, in Town 


Young Sotinentes is competent to 
r ae gill é. as Po A mode- 
~— rainy > “required: —A to. M. 22, York: buildings, 


‘oth aa Soarrea AND Pa i 
completed his articles with Sth nek ae let ithe the 

surveyor’ fh ao 2 = an He i a 
can begiven. Mode- 


ave alters addressed. to D. A. fe 8, Windsor 
Fe Mal road. will 














TO Thana &e. 
Advertiser, who is thoroughly conversant 
with Ecclesiastical and ag Drawings, Areiesture 


, Contract, and Working Dra’ 
=i aeiere Wdeairousof & cicslonh ud NT. 
R 5 raat 


Ta abate 

“3, ~ is, desirous of 
permanent a 
(beat ge mang rent 








i 
a 
a 
i 
is 
4 





wishes for 


P. would h for three 
apie to any, repecable Boron for thet time ee moderee 


a 








ANTED, about 15,000 NEW or OLD 
TILES ; to be det 


— 


CMAMBREDOE, Surveyor 


stoting | | 


sak doeaahiohion tot and —_ ced 








LATE MANUFACTURE, 


by STEAM 
MACHINERY, at BRINDLEY’S OLD ESTABLISH- 
0 assortment. useful size 


MENT.—Alwa: 


LA 
SLATES Price i Wea 


post.— Works and 


m ‘hand, 


a of 
and an extensive stock of ROOFING 
ie oe y be had upon spplicetion, or sent by | com 


ondsey-wall, 





TRE PIMLICO SLATE- WORKS, 


standing th 
are a 





handsomer, more d 
Price-lists tnd a my oe of drawings, sent to 


Me continues to grow in 


the Hende sf the Hobiiite. the C 


Patronized 
Architects of Himluonse ala tractors, and 
Public generally MAGN US's y ENAMELED 8 SLATE oe 
imitations and infringements of his patent that 


favour with the — being 
urable, and very much \ cheapeg © an marble,— 
of the a 
Dairy and Larder’! Shelves, Wine 


Filters, 
ittings, Slabs, and avery ve variety of plain Slate-work, at prices 
that defy competition 30 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place. 





ARKET 


WHARF, REGENT’S PARK 


Basis. MARTIN and WOOD solicit tee attention 


of gen, hen a 


sai aie Manes me, Oem 
Plaster, ene Lath ee fa Firestone, = sold at 


hers, to La ow og Fe 





which 
immense advanta e 





t 
Stamford. 


is wroug pply to 


STONE.—Architects and Others are 


formed that a great REDUCTION has been 


he Quarry, or at the aes 
1s, 3d. per cubic foot. This Freestone 

to the purchaser, fr trom the facility with ‘whi ch 
to FRAS. and OCTS. N. SIMPSON, 





ORSHAM 


ng PAINS wie c STONE—MARTIN and WOO. 
form their Frien: e Bui 
Orders and sme Ng af the above 


tended to b 4 
PARK-BASIN. 


-DOWN, and other BATH and 


to in- 
aay cherally, at all 


tly at- 
MARKET-WHARF, PREGE NTs r 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


=| erenee and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 
(DEPOTS.)} 
Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 
Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL. 
Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL. 
Castle-fields . sesceseee MANCHESTER. 
List of —, a ‘the quarries and 4 ts, also cost for transit 
to any part of the kingdom, furnished on application to Bath 
Stone Office y o~ A ilts, 





HEAP STONE.—Builders and others are 


invited to i both the a pam ality. Count 
wk cones 74 aashity. 0 we 


builders supplied wi: 
38s, “ 


32s. 42s, per 100 feet; 
Btepe, &e.: Rubbed and d Selfaced 


Pe ins. att a. Copi: fs 
Paving, Benth lab. Clay and 


at very low prices; Chimney Pots, &c.—E. and W. 
STURGE “Bridccwhart, "Cine: 


ridge-wharf, City-road.— 


A ‘small charge for 


cartage is made to the different 1 railway stations in London. 





HMediebal Morks, 
PAemorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


ATA 


AMUEL 


CUN ECONOMICAL RATE, 


Mason and. Builder, 


> 
PIMLICO MARBLE nd STONE WORKS, Belgra 

Where, Lower Caigrere piece, Pimlico. ee ™ 

-PIECES manufactured by improved 


machinery. 


~~ ublic are invited to view the stock, unequalled 


for quali 
4 “GOOD PORTY Sopey Pisce FOR 


Ali 
MARBLE WORK & all its 
rate, for HALLS, DA 


beral discount to Fed Trade. bly ch 
ss eens chea’ 
RIES, _— ERS, ko. . 


Chanbe seoleediiee. 
N.B The Royal Blue” Canteen gan Works every ten 


minutes from the 





ARBLE. 


—Mr. J. FABBRICOTTL of 


Proprietor of Marble Quarri a th: 
person ft the Unley K 7 dom selling Tenis Marble the he only 


of his own 


wn geese. begs to inform 
the marble trade that he has establish in 
of Statuary, Veined, Sicilian, Dove, 


sive 
Gold M 
LICO, the foot 


the po with 
and Black an 


at CARRARA WHARF, THAMES | BANK, PIM 
of Vau —Office, 8 
Millbank, Mr, THOS, THOM PSOne Agent. 


. 8, Crescent-terrace, 





FREDERICK RANSOME’S PATEN 


HE SILICEO 


=s ECUTION ‘ot 
e test 


resembles natural 
4 Pann ye +2 





it_is 

alese, which venbant in the’, 
chemists unquestionably inore 

of natural stones now used in bu! 


Ts’ exposu 
ifected im the sl est di a I 
oo 


US STONE COMPANY 


to UNDERTAKE CONTRAOTS for the 
ORKS in the Lt | STONR, it ha 
re to the er withou 
it ne er gon 
one grit and her ai wemmidiet eh 
iceous ™ L.of whic 
g combined b; of a fused ee 
ion of the most em 
than the aabale 





ilding. 
For Architectural pu: i eetast 
rnsing | a ay Cagle a oey Ueaipann St nai Hats 


uments, 
Pavements of every Warley of Colour an 


Bis tees eee ee reanired size 


may be 


ieroves senettion of reeag be ste ange as 








Tom asad Rosen &c. and Buildings 
Pattern, 


porous, especially for filtering 


= 


‘ater Com -y" 
EDWARD MENDHAM, Sec. 


8, John-street, Adelphi. 





TO SCULPTORS. MARBLE-MASONS, AND BUILDERS. 
MR RANELIN pet form the hare, 


e, 
for . 
fej also Bindi and Irish Green MARBLES. trom his aunts $s 


; also Black 


A a “ 
aac hase 





of Slabs of all descriptions of 


AWnitehall 





THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAT, COMPANY, 
Manufscturersof 
ATTINSON’S OXICHLORIDE of LEAD, 


























i 
as 
i : 
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oe 
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its colour brilliantly v whi 

cases “ticke tried FL the best W 

found eye its whi on Be considerably woe 

“tBut the chief and. by far the most i 
¢ 

remarks Yery decided 
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cat 
BE 
aaa. EF 
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AGENTS. 
a mee, ay and Co. 





Os ctaacaialins 


Mr. oung. 
DEYONSHT: KE AND 1c Richa, Penrose, Tavistock and 
EDINBURGH AND BAST) Mr. Wm. Bailey, jun. Greenside. 
COAST OF SCOTLAND..J place, Edin gileg, 5 
ter BROTEARO } ate John Siimshew, Glasgow. 
DUBLIN QND souTH OF) Mr. P. Linskey, 91, Middle Abbey- 
IRELAND .....+-.e0ceeeee3 _ strect, Du 
BELFAST we William Stevenson, jun. 


" HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY 


to call the attention of Peares. of Diresbo E eers, an 
wo age ortant 
he 








others interested in railwa: ny m 
advantages obtained by FIs JOLT G 
bited by the annexed extract from the Re 
he Counties Railway to the half-y 
holders, held on the og - August. This 


: 
- 


rs of 
ing of Share- 
invention not only saves 











arge current expense in es os ay a the permanent » but by 
its causing engines and carriages to run more smoothly, decreases. 
the wear and tear of both the rails and rolling stook and adds 


ly to the comfort and security of t the pass 
mportance of making a line st rs as much as possi! eenite resemble 
a continuous bar, and which fish-jointing nocomplihes is 
creatinaiy appreciated by engineers. A b Silas an 
curred the late floods: a train passed safely over some fish. 
at were under water. and it was afterwards found 


had 
way. Had only, Loy can han 
be a doubt that a serious aor eB , m place. Thi 
te est of this system of jointing on the Siiveme 4 nes, proves 








he estimation in which it is held : and there are other lines on the 
point of applying it :— 
Jestera Counties Railway, 
Se and Glasgow, 
£ 
hton. on a8 * 
= a Debien , an Show Coast, 
Mors 
Ni and South h Western Junction, 
Waterford and Limerick. 
York and North Midland, 
York, Newcastle, and 
et from the rt of the Directors of the Eastern Counties 
hws allway to the half-yearly Meeting of Shareholders, held on the 


“The poo of bags «mney has hitherto fully borne out Mr. 
Ashcroft’s ving @ smoother road, with less wont sat 
tear to the rolling stock, and at a much reduced expenditure in 


maintenance.” 
For lines not ot res! furnished with rails, the company. 2 draw atten- 
to W its adoption 
as per mile, 


LOW’S PATENT TL, as 
the he Satine tn may be oo constructed at the low 
ility than by any yp Ccown on system. 

These rails have been largely adopted by the engineers of the 
following Railways :— 

pane and Belfast Railway, 

Great Western: 

Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester, 


Mi 
Hie oak "Great Weitere (iret ( eg 


exh en Abergavenny, 





Bt Germaine and Versnlles, 
West wall. 
The Permanent Way Co! hi —_ ed 
in favour of this form of rai rail “ from I. Nags te 


onials 
= C.E.,G..W. HEMANS, Esq, on Dubie. and other eminent 


fa PATENT CAST-IRON SLEEPERS of Mr. ~ W. Barlow 
adapted to double-headed rails of any pattern. and supersede 
roy wooden sleepers, They are adcs on the 


joadontons and Coleraine, 
Midland, 


East. Lancashire. 
emma tee ctr 
op el aa 
drmed your dre Jn the fevorale pain ertrond 


confirmed your 
“ Tt has the 
now 


them 
es Adoni dies of. 
Rah ais 
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| GREAT EXHIBITION—CLASS XXII. 
“CHUBB AND SON—FOR LOCKS, PRIZE MEDAL AND SPECIAL APPROBATION.” 


BY APPOINTMENTS, 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 





Ir will be noticed that but one other Lock-maker in the United Kingdom, out of the immense number of Exhibitors in this d i 
award of Hex eg. Approbation.”” The undoubted character of Cuvse’s Locks for simplicity, durability, and safety, against vaheckine persia 
thieves to pick or open them, has thus been r ised and rewarded. These Locks have now been used for more than thirty years by Bankers, the Govern- 
ments of this and other Countries, and by many hundreds of thousands of individuals, and no instance has ever occurred of any robberies havi } taken place 
through these Locks having been picked or opened by false keys. The great care exercised in their manufacture, and the aisane prices at which they are 
sold, still cause them to maintain their pre-eminent position as the most secure Locks for general as well as special purposes. 
Riysorg and Sov mane foo fine finp innented.ond poglied such ee in the manufacture of their Locks, so as to combine the greatest security 
with that simplicity which is essen 0 s used for ordina 5 ey have lately add i i 
wi tatty, which wil in fature be applied-srithout any ee — y y added, besides other improvements, a Patented Invention of great 
Cuvss and Son have not been in the habit of publishing Testimonials of the practical worth and efficient security of their Locks and Fire-proof Safes, 
te a approval by all purchasers having rendered this course unnecessary. They, however, think it proper to bring before the public following 
‘estimonials :— 


Recent Attempt to rob the Dundee Bank frustrated by Chubb’s Lock. it On the morning of Mendon: Bob 9, 1852, the counting-house of Messrs. Arthur and 
waF * Dundee Bank, Dundee, Feb. 6, 1852. — Bridewell-street, Bristol, was found to have been paeoraly entered during 
“ @ENTLEMEN,—I suppose it will be gratifying to you to receive the following | {2° Previous day, and after forcing open several desks the thieves turned their atten- 
Testimonial of the security of your Locks. An attempt was made upon this Bank on the tion to an iron Safe, the door of which was sect by Cuvsz’s Lock. This they first 
night of Saturday last by a set of thieves evidently quite accomplished in their profes- — endeavoured ° pick, and then tried to destroy it by drillin through the 
sion, The of our property which they selected for their operations was an iron a pane Pity completely . OxuBp. end Som have received the 
door secured by one. of your Locks, in attempting to pick which there can be no doubt | ° the subject from Messrs. Arthur and Smith :— 
ee oe 7 Ase at ge e — as Bh sa — apa Baty Gh tediouns aa * Bristol, 17th February, 1852. 
ous one of boring in e » in order estroy it. Before this co C) « me your esterda 
accomplished a sudden alarm made them take to flight ; but the work done in boring, seguelean wee Weodies tok pote gon Toss. upon. vhish, pry te! Tus thieves 
&, could not have occupied less than four or five hours, plainly showing thet they | first tried their ingenuity in attempting to pick it, but failing in this, they recourse 
despaired of being able to open your Lock in that time. And as in their flight they | to drilling aan are, yours respectfully, 
left all their implements behind them, es perfect set of ng Yn mt ‘“ Mesars. Cxunm and Soy, , : ‘< ARTHUR and Sarre, 
pe a = ae seen that they were amply furnished for their work, had they believed 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London.” 
“So far as the construction of | ee Locks is concerned, their safety seems very 
prone A all tye a a a shor > _ th — es ancionet on all sides in *¢ Messrs. CuuBs and Son, ** 83, Limekiln-lane, Liverpool: 
case-hardened steel, and their security wi seem to be complete. “ ursday third ti 
“I am, Gentlemen, yours obediently, techie srentho, sticeigtod tte So etn ge 3, fish attempts, owt ymin 
“Messrs. Couns and Son, ‘* GEORGE oh Boasg, Cashier, Lock bei the d P are to = Se ht So fra te aro 
** 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.” tom Foomeid! gered utd hep! es n . me 
parties to succeed, that considerable force must have been used, as the woodwork wae 
” Inthe Bankers’ Safes made by Cusp and Son, the plan of covering the Locks with | torn away, as if by a crowbar, S* We are, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
case-hardened steel plates is adopted, and hag been so for some years,  2ist February, 1852.” ‘A. and J. Lawsow and Co. 








THE PRIZE MEDAL, WITH “SPECIAL APPROBATION,” 


HAS BHEN AWARDED FOR 


CHUBB’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 


BY THE JURORS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


_ Cuusp and Son have the pleasure to state that the only Fire-proof Safes in the United Kingdom which have received the award of “ Special Approba- 
tion,” were of their manufacture. The decision of the Jury, made after a full and careful consideration and comparison of the merits of the Safes exhibited, is. 
therefore conclusive of the great superiority of Causs’s Wroucut-Iaon Fire-proor Sarzs, as being the strongest against the attacks of burglars, and 

mn? eset security to Books, Deeds, and Papers, from fire. : ‘ 

y thousands of these Safes have been supplied to Bankers, Merchants, and others, both at home and abroad ; and in every case they have given efficient 
protection from fire and thieves. Many Safes which are sold as Fire-proof, are made of the thinnest plate iron, and must necessarily be crushed, and the con- 
tents destroyed, in case of timbers or brickwork falling upon them. Cuusp and Son’s Safes are made of double casings of wrought-iron, the inter- 
mediate spaces being filled with the best proved non-conducting substances; they are fastened strongly together with rivets, dov and angle-iron, so that 
if the whole building in which they may be placed should fall, they would remain uninjured. The whole of them are fitted with Cuuss’s improved Detector 

The Visitors at the Great Exhibition would not fail to notice the Koh-i-noor Safe and Cage, and the Safe containing the pine aye Jewels of A. J. B. ’ 
Hope, esq. M.P. both of which were manufactured by Cuuss and Son. The Safe used by the Executive Committee for g the 360,000/. taken as: 
admission-money, was also made by them. : , 

A decided. testimony in favour of the efficiency of Causp’s Safes to e Books and Papers from Fire, was borne by Mr. Braidwood, the Superinten= 
dent of the London Fire Brigade, at a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1849, when the subject of “ A agate’ f Buildings”’ was under discussion 
Such an opinion, founded on the great experience of this gentleman, will speak for itself. 


From an Article on the Great Exhibition in the ‘‘ Illustrated Londen Extract of a Letter from F. Ww. GUNDRY, Esq. Bridport, dated April 16th, 


News,” May 24th, 1851 :— 1849, addressed to CHUBB and SON: 

* Various contrivances to protect books, papers, and valuable documents against “T had office broken into last ni and several locks smashed of your- 
the ra of fire are exhibited in the Building. They resolve themselves into two | iron chests fortunately resisted the poten re of the robbers, although ther tried bard.” 
case those = ee resist the action -— “os ~— being amigas x e bod heat, and 
those w gaseous material. specimen which we have seen is 
manfactured y Mr. ‘Chubb, of St. Paul’s Cuuehyent. Its case contains such an Desperate Attempt to open CHUBB’S SAFE completely baffied. 


thickness of non-conducting matter, that we should not hesitate to trust any *¢ 128, Cross-street, Manchester, Feb, 3, 1852, 
document with it, no matter how important, in any moderate fire. se Srns,—My ed cuter utsi-y a tothe of the last 
months, pa 


As to the security of these Safes from the attacks of burglars, the following an attempt made to open my safe, which is one of make, and has- 
facts are submitted. Prom tha © Stamford Mercury,” Jan. 19, 1849:— me ge te ern ap Have the stitution t slate to you vancoem bd 
meic,BUBctanx.—On Friday night last, the offices of Mr. Wilkinson, solicitor, in ae reece yiaiay lant, tao OU Cheney, 


’, Were entered ves, who picked the lock of the door, and so obtained 
rey Wie chief polat seems ms to have begs a ergo erie whe ir tah erm ** T am yours obediently, : * Jos, CLaRxs. 
© time contained a consi i —notes, \ver—~W : " } London.’ - 
oat been omitted to be paid into bank daring the a jchest was cne of “ Mesers, Cusp and Bor, 67, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
8 celebrated make; in this their picklocks, which were : ‘ ; 
abstracted b sseune Ue saanuntae atoatl ; Having failed with the lock, In the above instance the thieves had picked no less than eight Locks of the ordi- 
they next tried to foree open ‘the lid ; but here again they were foiled: the metel was | nary kind, and then tried the Safe Locks with such violence as to bréak one of their 


‘oe tough to break, and too solid to be wrenched or cut, and the thieves were baulked ‘; found in the Lock. Finding themselves thus J 
of theie roams thele oblast i the | Dicks, # part of which was fo ding foiled, they 
tiling dames dane Se open the mea, Be atkins eras injured or taken sway.” | attempted to force open,ghe Gafe, but it resisted all theis efforts: 








STRONG-ROOM DOORS AND FRAMES, WROUGHT-IRON AND’ FIREsPROOF,. 
OF ALL SIZES, KEPT ON SALE. ; 


DETAILED PRICED LISTS OF SIZES OF ALL THE ABOVE ARTICLES WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 





CHUBB AND SON, 57, ST..PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
28, LORD-STREET, LIVERPOOL ; : 
16, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER ; AND HORSELEY-FIELDS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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GLASS. 


{ Fus. 26, 1853. 





[THOMAS MILLINGTON, Importer of Foreign Sheet Glass, requests attention to the present Prices, which is 15 per cent. cheaper, and 


better than that of English 


IMPROVED PATENT ROUGH PLATE, PLAIN, 


In sizes 40 by 30 


c Pe : 
to 43 by 31 


Peeereceresecesese 


Smaller size at less price per case. 


BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, SHEET, CROWN, AND COLOURED WINDOW GLASS, 
Pumps, Water-closets, and Plumbers’ eg ask, Genuine White Lead, Paint, Colours, Varnishes, Brushes, &c. 


of the above on application to 


FLUTED, AND IN QUARRY PATTERNS. 


PURE WHITE SHADES FOR ORNAMENTS. 


os MILLINGTON, § 87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c 


HARTLEY'S PATENT ROUGH PLATE Q@LAS$&, 


1-8th thick, or 2lbs, to the foot ; 8-16ths, or $lbs.; and 1-4th, or 4]bs. to the foot, for 
RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, cs ~ RAILWAY STATIONS, re ag SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


C BUILDINGS GENE! 





{t being universally admitted that Glass in Roofs of a permanent character should not be pg ag of oe ase OE, weieyite toe pounds to the foot, Messrs JAMES HARTLEY 


and CO. have directed 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 
spectmece en ing ooaure ite NONTHANSPAMENOY and strength render is minentiy saitable for 
squares of all from 8 GuaWon a 
Works, 8 
Rough Plate—May 1, 1851. 


PASRRT DOUSH fae 
we eelabend meen ail Kinds also 


for and Furrow 
expromly one no scorchi: 
for which it is 


to Messrs. AMES. HARTLEY and 60, Wear 
supplied at a much lower cost than the common 


description of 


common Crown 
le for the Giasing of Oo 


GLASS.—HARTLEY AND CO.’S GLASS TARIFF NEWSPAPER 


Will be forwarded Gratis, on application, “ 


Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO. 


Wear Glass-works, Sunderland ; or : 


st -paid,” to 
fleet Wharf, Farl-street, Blackfriars, London. 

















begs to inform the trade that the Plate Glass 
ea atetel eee 
owing tothe facility with wat can 

Borders LSS go nw 
AMES MILES’S chea ENGLISH and 


9 GLASS.—ALFRED GOSLETT 
eres eke Sry that Plate Glass 
Seen Se i er 
HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg | Ma 
jute my tends and the pubite, tet I have now com 
ditehanar Sy ony Bond ow ng toth 
Sees ara how trom ONG SHILLING P E FOOT SUP. 
palate wo weak sates on rom the moat vets BR 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBE 
FOREIGN WINDOW-GLASS WAREI Sater ea 18, Chureh- 





PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


Ores of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 


HA BATTENS, &c., sawn on the most epproved pt) j 


rds, &., Freee pared, matc! and 
Machinery. The Mills have all the vantages of navigation and 
ith the 2 yo the Grosvenor 
Canal. “fetched from the docks, and home free of 
Addressto HENRY SOUTHA 


Sew Mills, Gilli ngbamtreet street. Pimli 
N.B. Estimates given fo hriocien 3 





By Her 
PMajesty's 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
the Patent Desic- 





Costs of foreign be EASONED WOODS b 
ee eee tae it plate Hostley' ROUG PLATE, — Process for SALE, at Bt. FULLER'S 27, 
stained, and or: glass; crown a of we Wharf. City-road. Spanish an gp tiene uras Mahogany, Wains- 
ps in 3 sheet lead; ; t ont, Hornbeam, Limetree, Bick Bee and Veneers. Floo: 
calm auc of PAPERHANG aad colours at = Shag 

i a. Sashes and is 

ears any quantity. oF in om glazed COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. ¢, 35. 
E and W. iH. JACKSON ON beg to call the Edinburgh ......... 8 Lipenlonte 
bd ie LOW PRICES | 1 secure the ac advantage of this years ot 


oftheir PA’ Nn yeux GLASS, BRITISH PLATE, silvered 


Blade, Gown, eis % iain 6 mg aves Se | 





faraieed for ornamental windows, 
afi and et Se —_e ‘epplleations for eat 
SLER’S TABLE-GLASS, Chandeliers, 
con- 


Lustres, &. 44, Oxford-street, Lc 

pastign with Retr we ry Broad -street, 3 estab- 

1807.  Richly-cut and engraved ¢ decanters in great variety, 
water-jugs, go! and all op table-glass, at 

oF per A large stock of fetes echamentel 











etl — of 
table lamps, and lamps other di 
rae oe moans, Re doen TO ae SOLD without reserve, for 
from actual manufacturing 
wHI ROW. 
y TO RUILDERS, PLUMBERS &c. &c. 
ERLAND 


SUND CROWN. GLASS 


COMPAN ¥, Peerles.-place, City-road (a few doors from 
lags in crates and ranowatal and Stained. Sheet Glew, Mp nwo 


Fors cen ped Brass Work, and, 
laa 


trade:—N.Br Deptt for "Hartley's 
Plate 











and 





OBERT T METTAIS CHEA &e. 


Seer: ao of Foreign Sheet, ge Ad as les, from 


358. 
See YO Sey e. Rough 
Coloured, ond Orne 


oer eae &e. 
ion Glan super. ; Eatema Lists forwarded 





NOISELESS RINGS. 


Ga PERCHA CURTAIN & CORNICE | Fase P 


RINGS, — These for a Sree 
Seay ae oe 


tte poe 


cem' 
S CHEAP BRITISH 





ry, 7, proposels must be 


the Head Office, or af any of ¢ he cies, on or 
bs esa race 


ables of rates and forms of pro’ mi had free li- 
cation i) the | oad Offices, m at shop reve eet (cormer of 
rnb: ind don. LEIA Agent 
edical Referees paid by the Society, 


EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 
(late William Gord. 4 Bed nee -road, Pimlico pow he 


lodged 





to t Builders a the ¢ has now on han 
at hig factory f aire of its kind ever reatablighed}, a 

ent 0: and W ed O. DEAL 
, PARED F BOAR. 


LOORING MAOH BOARDING 
of all sorts, from } inch to 13 eg ed to a allah wicth 


and thickness, ees at edu Prices, 
Sash Sills, Mouldi repared a by 
at E. SIMMS 8 date W. Glew W. Clea 
-road, Pimlico 


Deals, Oak Seas Seta 
Flooring Man 
TARGE ZRsORTERNT of WELL- 
abr PREPARED WHITE and TELLICO | mi 
Sa low rpriey a DUG Ge, No. 3 Whart 


t, 
&e. on Bale at the lo est remunerative 
7 Ladders for sale. Apply to 





Goods 
Ee P. DIXON and CO. as oy ha Great facilities for the prompt | - 
executi: orders. ec ey 


ion of coun: 





| Lng GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING 


sawmne cert Arya mrs, 
Belv aterloo-b: 


als cut and uncut, to of 


oy keep a p> large stoe 
se stock 
nates si elie 


any purpose 


ve to call the attention of the their 
ST, the largest ever published wate state 





URRAND’S “BONDED and SUFFER- 


ANCE » TIMBER-PRESER 
ROTHERMITHE, BETHELLS Me PA 
tim’ wy legraph, Posts 


vo oney oat than 











ia poe renews scoters, oe 
goasequenty. L 
are : aL nc extensively used in 
ve a evoke 
be [ose bo thew Depot: of the ze advan: 
Ty epee | ; or re-shi: ;and from 
Possessi Chl eel t , equally ap- 
bedke of and of P. 8ST. 
fenton the Wiatte a as Me: BONES Oo 


- regal ao as 





ALK § SAW MILL.—The Advertisers have 


in 
Mill as abore, com 


2ers, saws, self-acting tra’ wersiag 
hee compl one 3 Ot ry driven from below the gro 
by & reir conks a stroke, an: and ig capable of workg 
eight saws — more as a ity alteration) — 
cation at ’s-grove Ironworks, Readin 





AW MILL MANUFACTORY, Chelsea, 


London.—_WORSSAM and CO. invite the attention of all 
in sawing, planing, and moulding wood to the simpli. 
yea wl of th “machines over those now in use, 


hich are e and expensive. Drawings and pri 
peut on application. Estimates given for complete saw mis for for 
exportation or otherwise. 




















SAVING of TIME ‘oid MATERIALS 
with solidity of Building. 


Be ed ; Pony me SATE ES _woneanee STEAM. 
or tw ree, four, an by wer, r grinding 
mortar, raising pail ding maseials, drt s arving sig es, clreular saws, 
pumps, &c. 46. mam 


TESTIMON 
From the Trustees of the Ritkonhead Docks. 


“ Engineer's Office, a ite Birkenhead, 21st July, 1551. 
“ Nathan Gough, esq, 








“ Sir—I have much plicenns in inform ma that the three 
horse engine which you have placed in the m for pumping. 
answers its purpose admirably, doing AC work much att ate 
seven! _—_ oes atoomens. erg ok its portability an 

suc! 
a aden am, Sir, your ¢ schedlent servan 


ABERNETHY” 











[peRoven SLUICE COCKS for Wale 
FT Nay or Steam, pena Gaced, and Sluices enleed by oe wed 
. w. working 4 in press I ut, Vit followin 


om. \ Send staeh, Si coem, ito toe, 


Lithographs oft ides improv 
pment eos rarlous oi 
coneeereens, Wan hed, may 
bs, as above 


purehege 
Hi with 
Sea: se Bit Sia 
BARRETT, EXALL, AND ANDREWES, 
Katesgrove Iron Works, Reading. 
Agents in London—DEANE, <a and DEANE, where t¢ 














